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3 BRILLIANT 
STAR ROSES *333 


This exceptioral offer is made exciusively 
to "FLOWER GROWER" readers. It 


will not be repeated elsewhere. 


Three of the newer patented STAR 
ROSES—a regular $4.00 purchase—are 
yours for $3.33. 


RADIO, ANGELS MATEU, and FEU 
PERNET-DUCHER will shine out in your 


garden as Sirius shines in the winter sky. 


Don't delay, as the supply of these roses 
is limited. Send the coupon and $3.33 
today. | 


2 STAR ROSES $1 


To test STAR ROSES alorgside other roses in 
your garden, get these two choice everblooming 
varieties. To introduce STAR ROSES to you, 
we offer them at HALF-PRICE. 


* SOEUR THERESE, H. T. 
Daffodil yellow. Rich chrome-yellow, buds 
are heavily streaked with carmine. 
Regularly $1 ea. 


* CONDESA de SASTAGO, H. T. 
Double Spanish variety. Reddish copper on 
inside and deep yellow on outside of petals. 
Regularly $1 ea. 


Send $1 NOW for BOTH these 2-yr., field- 
grown plants sent postpaid at your proper 
planting season. Current issue of our period- 
ical, "SUCCESS WITH ROSES," sent free with 
either of above offers. 


FREE—"BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES" 


This new, instructively illustrated booklet 
is yours for the asking. The history, care 
and use of roses outdoors and in, is 
graphically teld in this helpful guide. 
Check it on the coupon. 
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* ANGELS MATEU 
Deep old-rose, 
flushed with 
orange. Has a fra- 
grance like ripe 
raspberries. 


Regularly $1.50 ea. 


STAR ROSES— 
rHe Choice UF EXPERTS 


The first requisite to success in your rose garden is to plant quality roses. 


"You can't make a silk purse out of a sow's ear''—neither can you have beautiful, 
free-blooming roses from inferior, second-grade plants. 

Rose experts know this and plant first-grade stock. 

For 41 years we have specialized in roses. Every STAR ROSE you buy is a No. | 


quality plant—vigorous, well-rooted, 2-yr. field-grown, and throbbing with life 
and promise of abundant bloom. All STAR ROSES are 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 


STAR ROSE GARDENS are headquarters for the best and newest rose creations 
in America and from abroad. Nowhere else will you find so complete a list of 
roses of the kind that lend an air of distinction to gardens. R. M. S. QUEEN 
MARY, RADIO, ALICE HARDING, ROME GLORY, BRAZIER, McGREDY'S 
PINK, MME. HENRI GUILLOT, NELLIE E. HILLOCK, GUINEE, 
ELEGANCE, RONSARD, and TOPAZ are a few of the out- 
standing new roses in the 1938 STAR ROSE CATALOG—sent 


free on request. 


You'll want this catalog to help you select new roses for your 
garden. 186 best roses are described, 7! shown in full color. 
Send for it now. 


THE CONARD-PYLE COMPANY 
Robert Pyle, Pres. West Grove 402, Pa. 


Rose Specialists for 41 Years 























The Conard-Pyle Co., West Grove 402, Pa. 


[Enclosed is $3.33. Send me Bey ~~ is $1. Send me 
— at planting time the Nov- at planting time the trial Send me FREE the 1938 
elty Roses, RADIO, AN- offer of SOEUR THERESE STAR ROSE CATALOG. 

GELS MATEAU, and FEU and CONDESA de SAS- 

PERNET-DUCHER as ad- TAGO as advertised in Send me FREE the book- 
vertised in March Flower let, “BEAUTIFY WITH 
Grower. ROSES." 


March Flower Grower. 
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A large strikingly beauti- 
ful, brilliant scarlet flower, 
with rich golden yellow stamens 
and long glossy green __Iris-like 
leaves . Spaniards in Peru, 
seeing resemblance to Scarlet 
Swords of Knights of St. James, 
named it Jacobean Lily (Spre- 
kelia Formosissima). _ 

Plant bulbs anytime — early 
May plantings flower in 3 to 4 
weeks. Can also plant indoors 
like Hyacinths. Multiply rap- 
idly—require very little care. 
few bulbs will insure permanent 
ee in yeoes . — pa 
Surprise your neighbors wit azzling display 
aa unusual flowers. Bulhs 30¢ each, 4 for 
$1.00; postpaid. Order today. 





OWN-ROOT ROSE 


An improvement on its 
parent, the famous Talis- 
man, and certain to achieve even greater popu- 
larity. Finest new garden rose—proven easiest 
to grow, roducing strong clean wood and 
covered i large beautiful flowers through a 
longer period. Golden Charm is a_ pure rich 
golden double rose, shaded orange yellow at the 
base of the petals. It will lend charm anywhere. 
40¢ each, 3 for $1.00. Offered only in 2 yr. 

postpaid. 





Own Root plants; 


BEAUTIFUL NEW 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


week MAty sve va 
rieties and Bargains 
in our new Catalog. 
Here’s a _ sample: 
This popular Pink 
Cushion Mum—Just 
imagine the beauty 


of a big mound of 
600 beautiful 


pink 
blooms to a plant. 
A hardy _ variety 
which will bloom 
freely the first year. 
20¢ each or 4 for 
$1.00 if ordered from 


this ad. 





Send at once for 
this large, attrac- 
tive plant, seed 
and bulb catalog, —— 
containing over a 


hundred beautiful color il- 
lustrations of new and popu- 
lar plants for your garden— 
FILL IN AND MAIL THE 
COUPON AT ONCE. ; 


GEORGE H. MELLEN COMPANY 
Box SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


To: Geo. H. Mellen Co., Springfield, Ohio 
Gentlemen: 
Please send me the following: 
Mexican Fire Lilies $—— Golden Charm Roses $—— 
6 Chrysanthemums $—— Free Catalog 
Inclosed is $ in payment. 








Street and Number.... 


seeeee 


City and State.... 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


é atignias are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tors who are ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


Larkspur and Humming Birds 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 
SMILED when I saw advertised in THE 
FLOWER GROWER a garden novelty, hum- 

mingbird feeders, because I thought of how 

I sit out in the back yard and watch the 

natural humming bird feeders and how the 

humming birds love to make use of them. 

I have seen as many as four humming 

birds at a time using mine and I found 

two humming birds’ nests in my yard. The 
natural humming bird feeders that I speak 
of are nothing more than the old fashioned 
annual Larkspur, and how the birds love 
it. You can scarcely go into the garden 
when it is in bloom without seeing one or 
more ruby throated humming birds making 
use of it. I am enjoying your magazine 
very much.—(Mrs.) GeEorGE P. BETTIEL, 
(Ga.) 


More About Columbine 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


READ with interest the letter on Col- 

umbine in the September magazine, 
(page 422). I have raised Columbine from 
seed. I throw the seeds on the ground, and 
when the plants grow in the spring I give 
them to my neighbors. I have given away 
over two hundred plants in three years. As 
Columbine is my hobby I like to read 
about them. On the 15th of August I 
planted another package of seed, as I want 
a blue plant but so far out of five packages 
I haven’t gotten a blue flower. I bought 
what was to be blue ones, in plant form, 
but they turned out something else. I 
have the double ones but do not think they 
are as pretty as the single. How about an 
article in the magazine on Columbine?— 
(Mrs.) THALHEIMER, (Md.) 

—We have one in type for early pub- 
lication.—Epriror. 


Fun With Geraniums 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


ie lots of fun to grow Geraniums from 

seed or otherwise. Last spring I had 
sixty plants of all ages and sizes, and all 
colors. In the spring I have many dupli- 
cates so can remember my friends who 
have not such a warm house as I have. It 
gets very cold here in Minnesota in the 
winter and many lose their plants from 
freezing. It’s quite a job to move all the 
plants out of the windows on cold nights; 
but isn’t nearly everything which is worth 
while a lot of trouble? 

Your magazine is very good. I like its 
illustrations. We can learn a lot about 
flowers from looking at pictures of them, 
I think, especially if the leaves are shown 
with the flower. I have identified many 
that way. 

We had a wonderful garden this past 
year. The best new things I have grown 
are the double Larkspur and the fancy 
single Petunias which seed I bought from 
Diener’s after seeing his advertisement in 


your magazine. Early in spring I planted 
a long row of perennial seeds, Sweet Wil- 
liam, Sweet Rocket and Jerusalem Cross. 
These I distributed among my friends. I 
also gave away annual plants and helped 
get some gardens planted. Nearly any an- 
nual will grow here and so many reseed 
that after a few years the gardening work 
takes care of itself. We are all interested 
in flowers and gardens and each child has 
its own small plot of flowers to care for.— 
(Mrs.) R. J. DuNcoms, (Minn.) 


Concerning the Cutworm 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


HE cutworm mentioned in the excellent 

article is the larva of the owlet moth, 
so named because its eyes glow in the 
dark. The climbing species not only go up 
into trees but also into vines and eat 
young leaves and fruit. In a single night 
an army of these cutworm pests has been 
known to ruin a vegetable garden or a field 
of wheat or corn. To kill them, sprinkle 
the ground with a mixture of Paris green, 
bran and sweetened water. Toads help to 
keep down their numbers as do robins, 
crows, catbirds, house wrens, meadowlarks, 
cowbirds, Baltimore orioles, brown thrash- 
ers, and red-winged blackbirds. My hus- 
band was working in his garden one day 
last summer and saw four big red ants 
kill and partly eat a cutworm. When 
they had finished, a robin flew down from 
an Apple tree and ate the remainder.— 
Luctna H. LOMBARD, (Me.) 


An E. H. Wilson Memorial 


To the Editor of The Flower Grower: 


Members of the Ernest H. Wilson Plant 
Study club (of which I happen to be presi- 
dent) subscribed in a group for your FLOWER 
GROWER two years ago and some material 
from it is discussed at almost every meeting 
of the club. Personally I find it informative 
and very reliable, with enough technical 
matter to give a gardener something worth- 
while. Much material published about 
gardens and plants is so very general in 
character with no especially definite facts or 
information just “flowery” talk. I gener- 
ally read THE FLOWER GROWER from cover 
to cover immediately that I get the oppor- 
tunity. Let’s have more about Hemerocallis. 
They are so fine—these new hybrids and 
even the old ones—and such good garden 
plants that they should be more used. No 
babying, no losses to speak of (I have lost 
only one plant ever), and always bloom even 
in drought years with temperatures over 100. 
I have 50 species and varieties in my own 
garden and am building up a collection in 
the memorial garden which we are establish- 
ing in a city park here in Peoria to the mem- 
ory of the late Dr. Ernest H. Wilson, who 
gave us the Regal Lily. We have put in 300 
of these Lilies and they are fine.—E. 
SCHOENBECK, (Ill.). 


(Continued on page 150) 
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What Can You Get from the Flower Shows? 


ARCH, month of flower shows, 
is with us, and as flower lovers 
in many metropolitan areas will 

be flocking to the big shows—in New 
York and Boston, in Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, in Chicago and Toronto and 
Detroit,—this a good time to take stock 
of flower shows in general. 

Why are flower shows held? Who at- 
tends flower shows? What can the aver- 
age person get from the great shows— 
and from the innumerable shows held 
in towns and villages the length and 
breadth of the land in all seasons of the 
year? 

It was the keen plantsmen of England 
and Holland, then elassed as “florists,” 
who long ago started holding little shows 
in inns beeause they wanted to show one 
another their newest originations and 
examples of cultural skill. The flower 
shows of today, too, are places where 
groups of horticulturists get together— 
in effect, “mutual admiration societies,” 
where gardeners compete against and 
admire one another’s produetions. That 
is the “why” of the flower show. 

To be sure more people attend shows 
than the exhibitors themselves. From the 
show in Areadia (population 2000) where 
everyone goes as it is one of the social 
events of the year, to the International 
in New York where hundreds of thou- 
sands go for their first breath of spring, 
the appeal of the flower show is uni- 
versal. 

Every gardener in. the small ecommu- 
nity thinks in terms of the show for 
weeks in advance of its opening—will the 
Roses be in the pink of condition, will 
the annuals be blooming in time, will 
the Asters be rust free and the Gladio- 
lus clear of thrips? As the day ap- 
proaches, the problems become more 
acute. Everything must be ready for 
the show. In the cities in March the 
comparatively few gardeners who are 
watching tenderly nourished plants in 
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their greenhouses, waiting for the show, 
have the same strain of hope. 

For the thousands upon thousands who 
have no entries in the big shows, the 
time of waiting is an eagerness of antici- 
pation. Plans for the summer garden 
are held up—perhaps the show will offer 
something new in plant material, better 
strains of old favorites, new planting 
plans. For everyone the anticipation 
of a flower show is pleasurable excite- 
ment. 

What does the show offer to fulfill 


this hope? The idea! of the flower show 
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is to show ordinary materials extraor- 
dinarily well grown, to show rare 
flowers and new varieties, to demonstrate 
the best decorative use of eut flowers 
for the home and of growing plants for 
garden use. 

In so far as a show lives up to these 
ideals, it is a good show. To go to a 
show where you know you will find ex- 
hibits of the new annuals is to find 
yourself eager to grow some of these in 
vour own garden. Some years ago, the 
first vear when Venidium fastuosum was 
offered by seedsmen, we planted it in 








An example of garden style to which you are introduced in the major flower shows. 
This Persian Garden of the Garden Club of New Jersey was awarded a gold medal at 
the New York show in 1936 
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our garden, with our October show in 
mind. . No one in our community had 
grown or seen the plant. Newspaper 
publicity previous to the show gave a 
little account of our planting and said 
there would be an exhibit at the show. 
Everyone who attended the show asked 
for this exhibit, wanted to know how 
we liked it, and asked questions galore 
as to culture, ete. You may or may not 
like this South African daisy-like plant 
—but our neighbors flocked to the table 
at the show where it was exhibited. They 
wanted to know. 

In a small show, it is easier to find the 
new offerings—anvyone ean tell you about 
them. At the big city events it may 
take countless steps and more questions 
than you care to ask to locate something 
specifie for which you seek, even though 
all that vou see is lovely and worth 
while. But whatever you see at a flower 
show should stimulate you in your own 
gardening endeavors. If someone shows 
“ornerv” Zinnias grown to the ultimate 
perfection, it shows that you may do 
so, too. If your neighbor has conquered 
rose bugs, why can’t you also eliminate 
the pests? 

The little garden corners, the planted 
bird baths, the dooryard gardens so often 
exhibited at shows may offer rich food 
for thought to the planner of the home 
garden. Many of these intriguing en- 
tries at flower shows are planned by 
landseape architects; they demonstrate 
the use of hardy and practical materials 
in a way that may often be applied to 
the home owner’s garden spot almost in 
replica. At any rate they offer sug- 
gestions that may readily be adapted 
to home use. 

When it comes to flower arrangement, 
those who are interested in this self- 
expressive art find the greatest joy 








THE Bic SHOWS 


The Silver Jubilee International 
Flower Show of the Horticuitural 
Society of New York and the New 
York Florists’ Club will be held 
at Grand Central Palace, New York 
City, from March 14 to 19. 


The Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society will hold the New England 
Spring Flower Show at Boston, Mass., 
from March 17 to 23. 


The Annual Philadelphia Spring 
Flower Show conducted by the Phila- 
delphia Flower Show, Inc., will be 
held at Philadelphia, Pa., from 
March 21 to 26. 


The National Flower and Garden 


Show of the Society of American 
Florists and Ornamental Horticul- 
turists will be held at Toronto, 


Canada, from March 24 to April 3. 


The Greater St. Louis Flower and 
Garden Show conducted by the St. 
Louis Flower Show Association will 
be held at St. Louis, Mo., from March 
26 to April 3. 

The Spring Flower Show of the 
Garden Club of Illinois will be 
held at Chicago, Ill., from April 2 
to April 10. 











imaginable. The bigger and better the 
show, the more likely you are to find 
distinctive and glorious flower arrange- 
ments. Not that small shows do not 
often have lovely arrangements, but 
that the percentage of poorer entries is 
apt to be greater in smaller shows. 
Obviously you would not want to see 
a beautiful arrangement at a flower show, 
and go home to duplicate it as closely 
as possible. But you might easily go 


home from a show with a new apprecia- 
tion of line and design, with an idea 
for a new combination of materials, for 
a foliage that is available but which you 
had never thought of using in combi- 
nation with flowers, for a new type of 
flower holder that will make arranging 
infinitely simpler, for a new shape of 
container that you had never before 
seen. Go to a show with your eyes open 
and your mind alert, and you will go 
home seething with new ideas. 

Still-life groupings at flower shows are 
all too often unrelated to everyday liv- 
ing. A good still life, it seems to me, 
will definitely offer ideas to be applied 
to the home. Proportion and balance 
in a shadow box are the same qualities 
as proportion and balance on a desk in 
your living room. Dinner tables set 
for exhibition cannot be copied in your 
own home—your china and accessories 
are never the same as those of the ex- 
hibitor. Yet the interesting placement 
of the flowers, the fruit, the accessories, 
may give you just the needed fillip to 
make your own table more effective. 

Three important things to have with 
you when you visit a large show are 
pencil and notebook and comfortable 
shoes—perhaps the comfortable shoes 
should come first. Use the pencil and 
notebook. You will find it is so easy to 
forget the names of new plants you 
want to try in your garden, the combi- 
nations that are so satisfying in their 
color blending, the address of the maker 
of a particularly good type of plant 
marker, the recipe for a sure-ecure for 
some garden ill. Little slips of paper 
with notes on them are sure to be lost, 
and are uninspiring to finger through, 
searching for some desired item. A 
notebook is the best means of keeping 
information. 








A realistic creation of one of Holland’s canals appropriately set among exhibits of Dutch bulbs was a dominant 
feature of the show in Boston last year 
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Seeds Upon My Kitchen Shelf 


R. HEATHCOTE LEE 





D EAR Avwwa : 


I know that you will laugh when you 
hear I am again growing plants from 
seed. But this time I’m really getting 
results. Besides, the new seed catalogues 
were too enticing! 

Those evenings in late February when 
I climbed into bed, drew the catalogues 
around me, relaxed and drifted off into 
dreams of bigger and better gardens, 
will always bring sweet memories. For 
the time and place to read seed cata- 
logues is in bed on a cold windy night, 
with only the soft glow of a bed light 
in the darkness. Under such conducive 
conditions I ordered too many and too 
much of everything. 

When the seeds arrived, I spread news- 
papers on the kitchen floor, brought up 
the pails of loam, sand, and peat, with 
the basket of sphagnum moss I’d been 
saving, flower pots, seed boxes, flats and 
tin pans. Filled the watering pots with 
luke-warm water, brought in the screen 
for sifting loam mixtures through, a 
brick to “tamp” with (tamp, I under- 
stand, means to press down firmly), 
wooden labels, black crayon, trowel, and 
lastly, a handbook on How to Sow Seed. 
Most people like to work at benches, but 
give me the floor. There is more room, 
and one can get into the most comfort- 
able positions, with everything they need 
within reach. For those who own kit- 
tens, it is especially fun for the kittens. 

The idea seemed to be to get some 
broken crock or pebbles into the bottom 
of each container for drainage, add a 
layer of moss to retain moisture, then 
an inch or more of finely sifted loam and 
sand and peat. Sprinkle the seed evenly 
on the surface and barely cover with 
sifted sand. Place a pane of glass over 
the container to retain moisture. For 
very fine seed, I used pans or small boxes 
filled half way with moist sphagnum 
moss and topped with two-thirds sand 


and one-third loam. After tamping 
down the surface until it was even I 


soil and 


seed on the 


sprinkled the 
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pressed them in gently with the palm of 
my hand. Then covered with a pane of 
glass until green sprouts appeared. Or- 
dinary seed I sowed in pots or seed boxes 


with one inch of drainage material, one 
inch moist moss and the rest loam. Cov- 


ered with glass until seeds germinated. 
The large seed was scattered in drills in 
flats, each row clearly labeled, and the 
whole flat covered with wet burlap or 
newspapers until seed germinated. 

Where to put the seeds was a question 
until Tim built three rows of shelves in 
front of my kitchen windows. He said 
it was the best place in the house for 
them, because I looked out of the kitchen 
windows so often to see what my neigh- 
bors were doing, and so I’d surely not 
forget to water the seedlings when they 
appeared. Besides, with the sink just 
below, watering was doubly easy. So, 
with the seeds all planted, I sighed with 
satisfaction, and spent the next days 
straining my eyes trying to see if any of 
the seeds had germinated. 

When they did show green leaves, my 
delight was short lived. One fine morn- 
ing when I had called in two of my 
neighbors to share my triumph, I met 
defeat. Gloatingly I drew aside the eur- 
tain, and lifted the seed box from the 
shelf. What had been lovely little green 
seedlings the. day before, were now dis- 
mal bits of stems, bending earthward or 
already fallen, severed just at the sur- 
face of the soil. I could have wept, as 
one of the neighbors looked at what had 
been the seedlings and grunted discour- 
agingly. But my other neighbor patted 
me comfortingly and said, ‘Never mind, 
Emeline. We all experience it. ’Tis the 
damping off fungus. I’ve lost lots of 
seedlings that way. Just be sure there 
is as little space as possible between the 
top of the box and the surface of the 
soil, for the Damping Off fungus flour- 
ishes in stale air. Treat with one table- 
spoonful of vinegar to one quart of 
water, sprinkling several times a day, or 
use one teaspoonful of formaldehyde to 
one gallon of water. Don’t leave the 
seedlings in shade too long and don’t 
overwater.” 

“And while I’m here,” she continued, 
“T might as well tell you to turn the seed 
boxes and pots every day or so, other- 
wise the seedlings will all grow in one 
direction, toward the window, and get 
weak and spindly. Some of those seed- 
lings look big enough to me to prick off, 


too!” 








“Prick off?” 
think fast. 

“Transplant from their seed boxes to 
flats, one to two inches apart, so they 
ean giow good roots,” she explained. 
“Now these tiny seedlings showing true 
leaves—” 

“True leaves?” 
were two sets of leaves already 
seedlings. 

“The first leaves are the seed 
and they don’t count. It’s the second 
leaves that are true leaves,’ she ex- 
plained. “Now, get a fine spray water- 
ing pot, some toothpicks, and a flat 
made up of a half inch of drainage ma- 
terial, an inch of well rotted manure and 
heap with good loam ani I’ll show you 
how to prick off these tiny seedlings.” 


I murmured, trying to 


It seemed to me there 
on the 


leaves 


She set the materials on a table, and 
leveled off the soil in the flat with a 
board. She sprinkled the smooth surface 


several times with warm water. Then, 
with an old ruler, she divided the sur- 
face of the soil into one inch squares. 
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Carefully, she pried a tiny seedling loose 
with a toothpick and, making a small 
hole with the other toothpick in the 
corner of one of the squares in the flat, 
she inserted the seedling in the depres- 
sion and pressed the soil around it with 
her two thumbs. It went quite fast 
after awhile, and I was able to do a flat 
shaded and watered for a day or two, 
full in no time. They had to be kept 
but then could be placed out on the sun 
porch, and did they grow! 

The larger seedlings were a simpler 
matter. The flat was divided into two 
inch squares, and the seedlings were 
lifted from the seed box with a table- 
spoon and placed in a pan of moist 
moss, which in turn was placed in a dish 
of water. This kept the seedling roots 
from drying out. <A dibber (a wooden 
peg, pointed at one end) is used with 
larger seedlings, and one is able to 
poke a hole at the corner of a square, 
insert the seedling, and press the soil 
around the base of the stem in a very 
few seconds. The plants have to be 


watered two or three times a day at first 
and shaded, or they will wilt. 
Snapdragon 


The seed (salmon-pink, 


























bronze, buff, 
terra cotta) 
had to be 
handled sepa- 
rately. A pan 
was two- 
thirds full of 
sphagnum 
moss (moist), 
topped with 
an inch of finely sifted loam and sand 
(half and half). The surface was tamped 
level, and the tiny seed sprinkled evenly, 
pressed gently into the soil with the palm 
of the hand and topped with a pane of 
glass. As soon as the green shoots ap- 
peared, I removed the glass and kept the 





pan out of strong sunlight for a day or 


two, then put the pan in my c’osed-in 
hack porch as they do best in cool tem- 
peratures. Always watered the seedlings 
early in the morning on bright sunny 
days. 

The Asters had to have special treat- 
ment, too. I found seeds did best in flats 
of loam and sand (half and half) and 
covered with glass, not watering at all 
until leaves appeared. When big enough, 
they were pricked off into flats made up 
with very little well-rotted manure and 
a large amount of sandy loam, an! re- 
moved to the back poreh. When putting 
the plants into the garden, gave them 
hels of sandy loam and wood ashes, 
placed them a foot apart and gave them 
plenty of water. 

With a feeling of audacity, I planted 
the mysterious black seeds of Agapan- 
thus (Lily of the Nile) and kept the box 
shaded and watered for a long. while. 
Eventual'y, a few thickish  grass-like 
blades appeared and | realized they 
were Agapanthus seedlings. When they 
were five inches high, I transplanted 
them to ten inch green tubs filled with 
rich loam. The lovely shades of blue of 
the clustered trumpet blossoms are 
worth extra care and patience, and then, 
one sometimes gets a variation in eo'or 
such as amethyst, indigo and once in a 
blue moon, white. 

Gourds and melons were a waste of 
time for me until I discovered one could 
start them early in March in-doors. Or- 
dinari’'y they would fail to mature 
enough to be enjoved before frosts. This 
was especially true of the gourds. By 
sinking three inch pots in a large flat of 
moist moss, and keeping the whole con- 
scientious'vy watered, I grew me'on and 
gourd seedlings which were later easily 
knocked from the pots and planted in 
the garden, several weeks ahead of out- 


door planted seed. For once we were 
able to eat our own melons and Tim de- 
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cided my gardening had at last amounted 
to something. The gourds matured, too, 
so 1 was able to shellac them for table 
decoration. 

Nasturtiums were another experiment. 
But found that if they were grown in 
five inch pots, I could bring them into 
bud by the time to set out. Knockel 
them out without disturbing the roots, 
by holding the pot in the right hand and 
placing a finger on either side of the 
plant stem and letting the ball of soil 
slide out of the pot onto the left hand. 
Transplant to the garden a foot apart, 
and they will flower earlier, and more 
prolifically. 

Such visions as I had when sowing 
the Meconopsis baileyi seed (Blue 
Poppies of Thibet). There is something 
ethereal about this lovely flower bloom- 
ing fifteen thousand feet above sea level 
and in sight of the Mother of all Moun- 
tains, Everest. Not everyone can have 
the actual adventure of riding a Yak 
over frosty plateau hemmed in by the 
high Himalayas, but one ean glimpse a 
hit of the beauty of the brief springtime 
near glacier-fed streams, when they gaze 
on the satiny sky blue of the poppy 
petals with their fringe of golden an- 
thers. I planted the seed in pots, made 
up of gritty loam and moss and placed 
them outdoors in a northern eorner for 
several weeks, then brought. them in and 
placed glass over the tops of the pots 
and gave them direct sunlight. The seels 
germinated, but I found I must prick 
them off very soon to avoid damping off, 
and once pricked off, had to place the 
flat in a cool, sunny location and water 
by sinking flat into a tub of shallow 
water (cold water). But the few plants 
that finally matured and blossomed were 
well worth the trouble and eare. A bit 
of Thibet in my back yard garden! 

To keep many of the seedlings from 
wilting and drying out when transplanted 
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to the garden, stick four stakes in the 
ground and tie old sheeting to each 
stake and so form a eanopy to protect 
plants from excessive sun. 

Most of the annuals were easy, but the 
Nieotianas were slightly stubborn. The 
seed was so fine, I had difficulty keeping 
the soil moist, yet loose enough for the 
tiny plants to develop. Finally diseov- 
ered that if the plants were pricked off 
into three inch pots and watered from 
the bottom and kept shaded, they did bet- 
ter. When set out in the garden, they 
should be protected from the wind. But, 
what could be more reminiscent than 
their fragrance growing stronger and 
more subtle as dusk deepens into night. 

Stoeks are dusk fragrant too, and 
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must be started early. The seed can be 
sown in rows in flats as it germinates 
easily. Prick off into larger flats of rich 
loam and well rotted manure, and prick 
off a second time when plants are five 
inches tall to five ineh pots for root 
growth. Makes sturdier stems holding 
more blossoms. 

Heavenly Blue Morning Glories can be 
given a head start by filing the seed, soak- 
ing overnight in luke-warm water, and 
planting in three-inch pots of sandy loam. 
Keep the surface of the soil cultivated 
with an old kitchen fork and give plenty 
of water. The plants can be set out after 
frost is gone ani get to blossoming early. 

Castor Oil plants are so tropical in 
effect that at least several ought to be 
grown for the jungle corner. They can 
he started inside by filing the seed, soak- 
ing overnight and planting in five inch 
pots in rich loam. 

Petunias have always been a favorite, 
hut never had much luck with them. My 
neighbor grows tubs of them. Lets them 
seed in each year. So, this year, I grew 
stubborn and bought several varieties 
and planted the seed in pans of moss and 
loam and sand, covered with glass. I 











pricked them off with toothpicks and 
watered from below. The weakest seed- 
lings, I humored and eoaxed along and 
lo and behold! My green tubs b!ossomed 
forth with be-ruffled specimens, delicately 
pink, lavender, deep purple and yellow- 
throated. Such fun now and then to 
glance into the next vard and see’ p!ain 
pink and purple blossoms, so plebeian 
compared with my aristocrats. One day 
my neighbor stood at the fence gazing at 
my beauties and she looked so wistful, | 
made a bargain with her. She gave me 
one of her green tubs of Baleony Pe- 
tunias which seed in each year, and | gave 
her one tub of my Ruffled ladies. Now 
we’re both happy and get along real 
well. 

Don’t remember ever having so many 
friends until I grew this crop of seed- 
lings. They come at all hours and ex- 
claim over my flats, ete., and usually go 
home with a few of this kind and a few 
of that. When I walke! down the street, 
I see part of my garden in everyone's 
hack yard. I think I’ve started something. 

So when you come on next spring, help 
me to keep up the good work by bringing 
me some seeds from Texas. Imagine how 
popular I would be with oceans of Blue 
Bonnet Seedlings! 

EMELINE, (Michigan) 
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All these different Chrysanthemums came out of one packet of seed 


All from a Packet of Seeds! 


ACH year as we visit the irresist- 
J iti displays of Chrysanthemums 

in the growers’ fields, we add a 
half dozen or so to be ordered for an 
other season. Their new color or form 
1s just what we can use for next autumn 
for flower arrangements or for brillianey 
in the border. We'd like to be ordering 
dozens, instead. But who wouldn't? 
Still if that is positively our limit for 


this season why not take an exciting 


fing with growing some plants from seeds, 
in addition ? 

Of course these experimental seedlings 
will not all turn out to be world wonders 
—although that’s a secret hope that al- 


ways lurks in our imagination—but they 
will surely produce an amazing wealth 
of material for cutting next fall. Yes, 
they will flower the very first year! An 
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MARIAN CUTHBERT WALKER 


early start, of course, is important. Al 
though a greenhouse helps in sending 
these new little fellows off to a healthy 
beginning it is not absolutely necessary. 
A great deal of our success will depend 
on our handling and general care. 
Never have I seen a 
hasn’t waxed enthusiastic pro- 
lifie wealth of rich autumn 
flower arrangements that has sprung, as 
if from magic, from a packet or two of 
Chrysanthemum Almost all of 
these seedlings will develop into those 
lusky rose tones, coppery yellows, and 
tawny reds that look so striking in metal 
containers, especially with _ berried 
shrubs and the warm tints of frost bit- 
ten foliage. Their branching type of 
growth makes them ideal for table deco- 
ration. In fact none of these has any 


gardener who 
over the 


eolor tor 


seeds. 


resemblance to the large headed type, on 
sale by florists, which are most suited to 
floor display or heavy fashioned tables. 
Indeed so popular is the demand for 
more graceful kinds that fit into modest 
and furniture, that growers are 
foreing under giass, to sell in late 
December, many glorified “spray types.” 
Much of the same grace is found in the 
following which will come so readily from 


rooms 


how 


seeds. 

Now what are the various kinds offered 
for this modest adventure and 
they listed? Some are tiny 
forms spread in a misty spray. Others 
are of the most delicate form with very 
narrow petals, while others are plump, 
with eushioned centers somewhat like the 
“Anemone” type seen in the big fellows. 
Long tubular petals widen in a few to 


how are 
starlike 
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a spoon at the end, while others are al- 
together squat and spoonlike. The most 
boldly decorative, of course, are those 
from Korean stock with a typical form 


and size. The catalogue listing is a bit 
confusing. So, if you find seed offered 


as Cascade, as Japanese Miniature, as 
Mountain, Geisha or Baleony—don’t be 
alarmed. They are all the same thing 
and will give bloom of the small single 
type. When you see listings of Japoni- 
cum or double Japanese Mountain, or 
double Anemone Flowered, you can de- 
pend on the same small flowers and 
pliant stems but with a variation of fat 
cushioned centers and a reasonable pro- 
portion of double or tubular flowers. 
Some dealers, I suspect, combine both 
kinds in the same packet. Here in the 
Philadelphia area my last picking was 
December fifth, while plants which had 
been potted early in the season were 
brought indoors and held their bloom ten 
days longer. The bright green, finely 
notche! foliage is very beautiful. This 
Mountain type, because of its late bloom- 
ing date, may not be suitable for the New 
England section unless it is handled in 
pots. And any one who has seen a dis- 
play of these billowing masses of bloom, 
when properly trained by an expert, may 
indeed wonder if even an amateur gar- 
dener may not find it worth while to in- 


vestigate the secret of the method of 
“eascading.”’ White, red and erimson 


with many dusky tones are among the 
colors to be found here. 


The other, quite different kind to be 
found in seed offerings is the Korean 
Hybrid. You all knew this new Chrys- 
anthemum when it was first ushered in 
with such beautiful varieties as Daphne, 


Diana, Mercury, ete. Each year new 
named beauties are brought forward. 
We cannot expect such perfection from 
our seeds, but we can be sure of similar 
metallic hues and those alluring shades 
that run just a little richer than pastel, 
and in shapes that run from single to 
true doubles. These hybrid seed strains 
are on the listings as Korean Hybrids, 
Japanese Hybrids, Riverton Seedlings 
and Piper’s Hybrids. All have a strong 
resemblance to their graceful ancestor. 
But in our seedlings there is sure to be 
some undesirable offspring, with poor 
color or shape which we ean throw out at 
onee. We are losing no money on them, 
either! But those which prove to be fine 
we can use for massed effects in the gar- 
den anil make use of those with a 
dwarfer growth for formal rows and 
edges. This effect is easily produced by 
constant prunings. The taller varieties 
will be finest for eutting and for that 
purpose one or two prunings is all that 
is necessary. But as both the hybrids 
and the Japanese Mountain kinds are of 
“spray” growth no disbudding is done. 
The Mountain type can be pruned up to 
the last of July as they are late bloomers 
and look best in a trim form. 

If we’ve a greenhouse we can start 
the seed in late February. A middle of 





March planting can be made in a cold- 
frame or outside planting in a sunny 
corner in early April. To keep them 
growing lustily is the thing, as inter- 
rupted growth results in unresponsive, 
hardened wood. So, although our in- 
vestment is a small one we’re not forget- 
ting that we are good gardeners and will 
give these little seedlings the same care 
needed for our expensive new plants. 
This means we must prepare a perma- 
nent bed for them, dug deeply and en- 
riched with a lavish amount of bonemeal 
and old manure. All such beds will need 
an application, about every two years, of 
two pounds of pulverized limestone to 
every twenty square feet. Then after 
the young plants are well established a 
high grade fertilizer, such as is used for 
potatoes, is applied. Drainage must be 
perfect. All these seedlings will thrive, 
even in a really sandy soil, if they are 
well fed. 

Someday, perhaps, if we want to do 
a little experimentation we sha!l set aside 
some of the little seedlings that fall from 
natural crossings from our first plants 
from seed. Or we may even try our hand 
at hybrids created from our own seleec- 
tion. It’s not so diffieu't a job, they tell 
me. Perhaps we may even try to learn 
the mysteries of training a “cascale” as 
the Japanese train theirs. All this ex- 
eitement may come just from a packet 
or two of Chrysanthemum seeds. Let’s 
buy,them! See for ourselves! 


American Pasqueflower—State Flower of South Dakota 


OUTH DAKOTA Revised Code of 
1919, Seetion 5065, has the follow- 
ing to say: “The floral Emblem of 

this state shall be the American Pasque- 
flower (Pulsatilla hirsutissima) with the 
motto ‘I lead’.” 

Previously the law had _ designated 
Anemone patens as the state’s floral em- 
blem. For fifteen years previous to 1919 
botanists and would-be botanists, had 
quarreled and serapped over the correct 
botanical name for South Dakota’s state 


flower. It looks as if this serap might 
still continue, for it seems that most 
botanists still believe the name as first 


adopted to be the more correct. Much 
valuable time was spent when the matter 
was twice before the State Legislature. 

While botanists cannot agree upon this 
flower’s botanical name, we ean all agree 
that the American Pasqueflower is a very 
handsome floral emblem and a very ap- 
propriate one for the state of South 
Dakota. It seems to grow there more 
extensively, perhaps more than in any 
other state. It seems to enjoy the heat 
of summer and not to mind the eold of 
winter. It seems to prefer to grow, 
where the soil is dry the greater part of 
the year. It seems to like the sweet soil, 
like that of the Dakota plains. In early 
spring only a few days after the snow- 
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The American Pasqueflower state flower 
of South Dakota 


drifts have gone, you will see large 
patches of this handsome flower like 
purple rugs on the prairie, and especially 
upon the well-drained hillsides. This 
flower has no true petals, but the floral 
part is composed of purple sepals sur- 
rounding a large compact cluster of yel- 
low stamens. These purple flowers are 
sometimes used to color Easter eggs. The 
leaves are divided into three main parts, 
and each part deeply divided besides. 
Leaves and stems are covered with many 
hairs that gives the plant a gray ap- 
pearance: The flowers first appear on 
very short stems but these stems grow 
longer, as the flowers remain several days. 
After the flower fades the stem lengthens 
still more, and a eluster of seeds 
with downy wings much like the dande- 
lion appears. The wind blows these seeds 
far and wide. When the flowers are 
picked and put in water, these stems will 
lengthen just as they do upon the plant. 
In different localities this flower is known 
by many names as: Windflower, Wild 
Patens, American Pasqueflower, Lion’s 
beard, Blue Tulip, Wild Croeus, 
Anemone, Mayflower, and Easter plant. 

As this is the first flower of spring, it 
is very appropriate for South Dakota to 
use for their state emblem the motto, 
“T lead.” , 
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Facts, Fakes and Philosophies 


bad habit; regret will not get rid 
of it! 

One of my neighbors had been for 
several years regretting its presence in 
his garden but it had continued to lux- 
uriate and to extend its borders. At last 
he asked me what to do. I had been 
thinking that perhaps there was an easy 
way to master it so suggested that as 
green plants cannot live without sunlight 
he might try shading the ground. 

“But how,” he queried. 

“Suppose you try growing a crop of 
hemp. It will grow so thickly that the 
sun will not reach the soil. It is at- 
tractive to the eye all season through 
and when it is mature you ean cut it 
and use the seed to feed the birds next 
winter.” 

His experiment was one of the most 
interesting I have ever seen. All he did 
was to prepare the ground early in spring 
and to sow the hemp seed thickly. The 
plants did all the rest of the work. 
From time to time we examined the 
patch. At first the quack-grass was as 
thrifty as ever so it looked as if we 
were beaten; but as the hemp grew taller 
and taller and so produced deeper and 
deeper shade, the quack-grass, little by 
little, gave up the struggle. When the 
season was closed by Jack Frost and 
the hemp was cut the whole area was 
free, and my friend had garnered enough 
seed to supply all the aviaries of the 
neighborhood. 

When I reflect on this experience I am 
struck by the thought that if I had 
given my friend a lecture on his negli- 
gence or had detailed the difficulties to be 
met in combating the weed, or portrayed 
the penalties he would have to pay for 
his neglect, I might have done him no 
good and have made him dislike me 
besides! On the other hand, had the 
experiment failed—well, I don’t care to 
think of what he might have said! 


| N one respect quack-grass is like a 


“Were it not for me,” said a chiec- 


adee, 

“Not a single flower on earth would 
be; 

For under the ground they soundly 
sleep, 


And never venture an upward peep, 
Till they hear from me, 
Chicadee-dee-dee !” 

FarM JOURNAL 


[Ast spring, cutworms told me two 

new and interesting things when I 
had a tete-a-tete flashlight confab with 
them. First, they dislike to make per- 
sonal appearances when the nights are 
chilly and, second, they like to travel 
far and wide when the ground surface 
is smooth, as it generally is after a 
— and before being broken up by the 
oe. 

Acting upon the first story, I spread 
their breakfasts for them only on mild 
evenings—just about dusk—for they sleep 
during the day. The dish consists of a 
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quart of bran seasoned with a teaspoon- 
full of Paris green mixed dry and then 
moistened with a tablespoonful of cheap 
molasses and just enough water to make 
a crumbly-moist (not sloppy-wet) mass 
which I spread in little “pinches” liberally 
over the area, especially near the margins 
where grass is growing. 

Their second story suggested a new 
argument in favor of breaking the soil 
surface crust after each rain, thus mak- 
ing it difficult for the worms to migrate. 
But as I do this anyway (to make a dust 
mulch and thus conserve moisture in the 
soil as well as kill weeds) the worms 
didn’t teach me much. 

Again last year I verified the story 
they told me two or three years ago: 
They don’t like tobacco fumes any more 


than I do. Because of this I kept them 
from traveling from the lawn to the 


flower and vegetable beds by spraying the 
ground in a three or four inch strip near 
the margins of the beds, or the edge of 
the lawn itself, with nicotine sulphate 
or Black Leaf Forty. As rain and dew 
and sunshine tend to weaken the solution 
I have found it best to repeat the spray- 
ing once a week. Doubtless tobacco dust 
or tobacco stems (the latter used as a 
muleh) might also serve as repellants. 


“Come, wild Wind,” said the Catkin 
Folk, 
“Loiter not on the way. 
It is time for us to plant our seeds; 
We need your help today.” 
The jolly wild Wind whisked merrily 
by, 
And never a word did he say; 
But birch and willow and alder trees 
He planted by scores that day. 
Mary F. Butts, “The Sower.” 


HE evergreen plantings at Mr. New- 
rich’s place remind me of the quar- 


tette in our church; each member ean 
sing a solo well, mainly because the 


organist, being a genuine accompanist, 
loesn’t try to be the whole show but 
supports the singer, whose vagaries as 
to time and volume she tactfully tolerates. 
But when they try to sing together—! 
Each tries to be heard above the others 
and each varies the tempo ad libitum! 
What a din! 

It isn’t so much that Newrich’s plants 
don’t blend as that later on they will 
each try to crowd the other out of the 
picture and thus each ruin the others. 

No matter how much a city man may 
know in his own line, when he moves to 
the suburbs or the country his knowl- 
edge of things rural is approximately 
zero. But will he believe it and accept 
the suggestions of people who really 
know? Not until after he has made him- 
self ridiculous. His wealth and _ his 
bare ground attract unscrupulous itin- 
erant nursery agents who sell him all 
the stock that they can cram on the 
place. The only thing Mr. Newrich can 
do a few years hence will be to eut out 
half or two-thirds of the trees; but he 


probably. will not do it until too late 
to save the remaining ones in presentable 
shape. 


OVERTY may apologize for an un- 

shaven face; men may be negligent 
of their persons; but the sentence of the 
whole nation is, that he who is a.sloven 
in his garden is a sloven indeed. 


WILLIAM COBBETT 


The little brown bulbs went to sleep 
in the ground, 

In their little brown nighties 
slept very sound; 

And Winter he raged and he roared 
overhead, 

But never a bulb turned over in bed. 

But when Spring came tiptoeing over 
the lea, 

Her finger on lip, just cis still as 
could be, 

The little brown bulbs at the very 
first tread 

All split up their nighties and jumped 
out of bed. 


they 


UNIDENTIFIED 


H AVE you ever heard of anybody try- 
ing to squeeze a man into baby 
clothes? Of course not! Yet that is 
what countless people attempt to do 
every year when they plant nursery 
stock! They imagine that the little tree 
or bush will stay little. If it lives it will 
do just what a baby will do—GROW! 
You can’t keep a tree or a bush in baby 
size or space any better than you cam 
keep a baby man in baby size clothes. 
Before you buy a tree or a bush first 
find out. how much space it will need 
when it has reached full growth. Look 
at a full grown specimen of the same 
kind in your part of the country and 


ask yourself if you would have room 
enough for it—that very one!—in the 


place where you think of planting the 
baby tree or bush of the same_ kind. 
There is no better way to decide whether 
or not it will be wise for vou to choose 
it or some other variety. 


A sculptor is the sun, I know, 
Whose shining marble is the snow: 
All through the winter, day by day, 
He with his golden chisel-ray 
Toils patiently that he may bring 
A statue forth to honor spring; 
And when she comes, behold it there,— 
A blossom in the gentle air,— 
A form of gracious symmetry,— 
A fragile, white anemone! 
FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 
“Anemone” 


Earth can not long ensepulchre 
In her dark depths the tiniest seed, 
When life begins to throb and stir, 
The bands of death are weak indeed. 
No clods its upward course deter, 
Calmly it makes its path today; 
One germ of life is mightier 
Than a whole universe of clay. 


UNIDENTIFIED 
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HI. intense inquisitiveness of those 
who plant Roses and their desire 
for critical appraisal of the subjects 

of their choice is surely well emphasize 

by the fact that, without any concen- 
trated drive for membership or other 
publicity campaign, the extraordinary 
accession of some six hundred new mem- 
bers to the American Rose Society dur- 
ing the past year is eloquent indeed. In 
addition to the faet that the society’s 
publications offer the Rose critic and the 
student such good service, there is an- 
other good reason for the increasing use 
of the Rose in the gardens of the multi- 
tude. The plants that Rose plant makers 
are now offering and the blooms that sueh 
plants produce marked advance 
over earlier years. The Rose planter of 
a generation ago positively did not have 


show 


the opportunity of selection and quality. 
So it is that the progressive work of the 
sustained 


breeders and the construetive 





McGREDY’S PINK 
Pearly pink tints in blend 


effort of the plant manufacturers, if we 
may call them such, who put the plants 
into commerce, is reflected so effectively 
in the popular garden that even the most 
tiny backyard in our suburban residen- 
tial areas can be made a throne for the 
queen of flowers. 

To who do not have an 
opportunity to see the new Roses, the 
Editor has asked me to make some com- 
ments on the very latest novelties, those 
making their first appearances in eata- 
logues this season. 

Taking the European varieties first, 
because there are more of them, we find 
four from the north of Ireland house of 
MeGredy, all of which are worth trying. 
DororHy McGrepy, considered import- 
ant enough by the originators to name 
for a member of their own family, is a 
large, double flower of a peculiar shade 
of red inside and a yellow reverse. The 
plant is big and bushy with heavy fol- 
iage. It will please those who like the 
bicolors, and is quite in contrast to the 
dainty flowers of McGrepy’s PINK, 
whose large blooms are in tints of pearly 
pink much like the coloring of the Tea 


those 


assist 
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Rose, Maman Cochet. The plants have 
the ruggedness of several of MeGredy’s 
later Roses, with bronzy rugose foliage, 
and they are unusually free with their 
lovely flowers. 

Also bearing the firm’s name is Mc- 
Grepy’s PripE with just an ordinary 
plant and attractive flowers of orange 
and salmon pink, a pleasing blend of 








DOROTHY McGREDY 


Peculiar shade of red 
with a yellow reverse 


warm shades; while Rex Anderson has 
large shapely blooms of a creamy tint 
changing to white as the flowers mature. 
Although the plants are quite ordinary 
and not any too generous, each flower is 
a gem of chaste beauty making the var- 
iety well worthwhile. 

The only other British novelty listed 
is BerrtHa Gorst from Beckwith in 
England, a sport of Autumn, with ecar- 
mine flowers on a better growing plant 
than its parents. It does not seem im- 
portant to me, but admirers of Autumn 
will want to try it. 

Coming from Versehuren in Holland 
is R. M. S. QuEEN Mary which is known 
in Europe by its original name of Mrs. 
Verschuren. The plants are of only 
medium height, but are bushy and really 
very free with their colorful blooms of 
salmon pink flushed with orange, a nice 
warm shade which is especially nice under 
artificial light. This Rose is being tried 
out as a florists’ Rose, and I have seen 
some lovely long-stemmed flowers of. it. 

Also from Holland is Van Rossem’s 
FAIENCE, a very large, loosely built Rose 
of shrimp pink running into a_ yellow 
base, with the reverse of the petals pink- 
ish vellow. The flowers are unusually 
attractive at first, but like all Roses of 
similar coloring, hot sun soon spoils the 
colors. The best way to enjoy any of 
these bicolors is to plant them in partial 
shade, or cut the buds just before they 
open and enjoy their unfolding indoors. 
The plants of Faience are apt to lose 
their foliage early if not carefully cared 
for, so that summer bloom will be searee, 
but the first flowers are really worth- 
while. 





ALICE HARDING 


Rich golden yellow 


1938 Rose 


With some comments as to the 


R. MARION 





Editor’s Note: Naturally the Secretary 
opportunities and reasons for observing 
When he happens, also to be an excep 
vations must be helpful to others who 
personal appraisal and observation on 
are, of the novelties that are being off 
habits of behavior and may vary some- 








In Germany, Wilhelm Kordes has pro- 
duced a number of important Roses and 
we can expect some fine things from him 
in the next few years as he is working 
for hardier strains, using hitherto untried 
species in his hybridizing. We can ex- 
pect not only plants better able to with- 
stan | low temperatures, but plants with 


FATENCE 


Shrimp pink running into yellow 
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GOLDEN MAIN 
Rich, deep yellow 


Novelties 


kind of plant under the bloom 
HATTON 





of the American Rose Society has unusual 
the behavior of the newer introductions. 
tionally able critic, his crystalized obser- 
are desirous of getting something of a 
the cultural peculiarities, if such there 
ered. All Rose varieties have individual 
what in adaptation to different places. 














foliage better able to resist disease. His 
offering for this year does not belong to 
this elass, but is an origination of several 
years ago just getting into commerce in 
this country, and is known as Goldenes 
Mainz over there and as GOLDEN MAIN 
here. It has a strong plant, but black- 
spots easily; and though the flowers have 


R. M. S. QUEEN MARY 


Salmon pink flushed with orange 
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rather poor form, the color is the rich- 
est, deepest yellow ever seen in an Hy- 
brid Tea Rose. 

Roses from Italy are something new 
to us, but Signor Aicardi of San Remo, 
who runs a huge cut flower establishment 
and breeds Roses for his own use, has 
allowed a few of them to reach this 
country, including a big, loose, cerise-red 





CORAL CREEPER 


Opens apricot-orange, then changes to 
pink 

flower which has been named ROME 

Guory. The color is especially good 


under electric light. The plant has extra 
vigor, and I believe this Rose has a future 
here. 

From France, Mallerin sends us a yel- 
low Rose named Auice Harpine which 
appears to be the finest of all yellow 
Roses as far as form and lasting color 
is concerned, the rich golden yellow color 
really lasts, but the plant may not be 
all one could wish. [This is the subject 
of the color cover of THE FLOWER GROWER 
for January.| It is the progeny of the 
low-growing Mrs. du Pont and so far has 
not made much better growth than that 
dwarf variety; however many plants im- 
prove after the first propagation rush is 
over, so there is hope. 

From the same _ hybridizer, MME. 
Henri GuILLoT, winner of the Bagatelle 
Gold Medal recently, has a bloom some- 
what like Van Rossem’s Faience, a warm 
shade of pink with some yellow on the 
reverse. Somehow, it did not impress 
me, but that of course may be a purely 
personal reaction. 

If it did not turn pink so quickly in 
the sun, Brazier would really be a sen- 
sation, for on opening, the loose flowers 
are burning scarlet inside, with an 
orange reverse; the plants. are average. 
Another from Mallerin, somewhat of the 
same type, is La PARISIENNE whose lively 
reddish coral too quickly changes to pink. 
These are both Roses for partial shade, 
or for cutting in the bud. 

Also from France, the great Pernet’s 
suceessor, Gaujard, sends us four this 
year, the most spectacular of which is 


RonsarD, whose huge shrubby plants 
produce slender yellow buds which, as 
they slowly open, disclose the searlet red 
of the inside of the petals, and as the 
flowers have a spiral formation, the red 
first shows as a narrow streak in the yel- 
low; it is really so distinet that one can 
forgive its hurry to fade. Also distinet 
is his GrorGES CHESNEL, whose loose 
blooms are rich orange-yellow. Even 
without much form and with very ordi- 
nary plants, it will be wanted for its 
color, as orange tinted Roses are searce. 

The flowers of DirectEuR GUERIN are 
fully up to exhibition type in both size 
and form and the color is an interesting 
mixture of yellow and buff. The plants 
are only average, but exhibitors will find 
it worthwhile, as they will his JEAN Core, 
also with large, double flowers, this time 
of brownish orange. Like the preceding 
two, the plants could be better. If M. 








RADIO 


Rich yellow marked with carmine 


Gaujard could get more of his flowers on 
Ronsard bushes, he would soon make a 
reputation. 

The last European variety to mention 
is Pedro Dot’s Rapio, a faney sport of 
the gay Condesa de Sastago, with large, 
eupped flowers of rich yellow marked 
with carmine, the reddish markings ap- 
pearing in different ways on different 
flowers; half a petal or even a whole one 
may be colored, while all the others are 
yellow, or one or more petals may be 
striped, some stripes narrow, others 
wide; a bizarre Rose if there ever was 
one. The plants are strong, of medium 
height, and they do bloom. 

Of American Roses, there is Dr. Nico- 
las’ nutkana hybrid, Mrs. Francis 
KING, with quite good-size1, double flow- 
ers of ivory white. It is a strong-growing 
Rose, and one wonders just what effect 
the nutkana influence will have on it. 

From Texas comes Hillock’s GuoRIANA, 
a large, loose yellow flower which at times 
has light markings of cerise. The plant 
resembles that of its mother Condesa de 
Sastago. 

(Continued on page 157) 
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Try Clivias 
MILDRED K. ROST 


CHOICE rarity is that stately, 

broad leaved, strong stemmed Ama- 

ryllis-like plant, the Clivia,—named 
for the house of Clive and pronounced 
Clivia, or Cleevia, or Clivia with long 
sound of the first “i”. The plant was also 
called Imantophyllum by Wm. Hooker, 
and Himantophyllum meaning _ strap 
leaved. A single potted plant with its dark 
shiny leaves topped by its cluster of large 
red, orange-go!d or apricot colored flowers 
is sensationally beautiful. Several thou- 
sand of them blooming in the broken 
shade of a long lath house equal the 
dazzling treasure of Midas. 

One of the largest collections of these 
flowers is that of E. P. Zimmerman in 
California. Seeds from his father’s col- 
lection in Germany were the origin of his 
own Clivia gardens. In fact Mr. Zimmer- 
man is the third generation of a family 
to specialize in Clivia culture. 

The first Clivia plant in Europe was 
brought by a botanist from the shores of 
the Fish river in South Africa. Seeing 
this Clivia nobilis, as it was called, bloom- 
ing in the conservatory of Lady Clive, 
Duchess of Northumberland. Mr. Zim- 
merman’s grandfather was inspired to 
undertake the culture of them. 

The first cultivated blooming Clivia 
plant to be exhibited was at the London 
flower show of 1854,. It was a variety 
known as C. miniata (red oxide describ- 








ing its color). The then new and little 
known plant won the Banksian medal and 
general admiration. Interest in Clivias 
spread. 

Clivia eyrtanthiflora, a cross between C. 
miniata and the original C. nobilis was 
one of the early developments. It was 
so called because the blossom resembled 
that of another amaryllis-like flower of 
South Africa, the Cyrtanthus. It was 
grown by Van Houtte, a florist of Ghent, 
Belgium, and exhibited at the Berlin 
flower show of 1859. ; 

Clivia gardeni, a_ species imported 
from Port Natal and Transvaal, South 
Africa, is a giant species. It has flowers 
twice the size of those of C. miniata and 
reaches a height of six feet. 

The hybridization of C. nobilis, which 
is red, with a yellow (literally light 
cream to orange) variant of C. miniata— 
lindeni—has brought a multitude of vari- 
ations into the modern hybrid Clivias. 
C. eyrtanthiflora and the giant C. gar- 
deni have also played important parts 
in the development of hybrids. 

Any one may hybridize Clivias—pro- 
viding he is willing to wait for the 
results. 

Seeds are laid on the top of sandy 
loam in flats. To conserve space these 
flats are piled one over the other for 


about two weeks while the seeds are 
germinating. When the plants have 


taken root they are uncovered and placed 
under a lath shade to develop from the 


first white distorted worm-like growth 
into symmetrical green young Clivias 


ready for planting in small pots. 
After the flower of a plant has fallen 
off the green pods form. For a year 











Seedlings of Clivia. The flat has just 
been uncovered 


these mature. As they ripen they take 
on a bright red color. The large red 
seed pods resemble radishes bunched for 
market. When, about a month before 
new flowers appear, the pods reach the 
height of their color they are ready for 
planting. To induce quicker germina- 
tion the “radishes” are cut open before 
planting thus releasing the seeds from 
the thick fleshy covering which protected 
them until maturity. If the seed pods 
are not removed before a new season’s 
flowering begins nature bends the broad 
flat stem downward until the pods touch 
the ground. There, while still a part 
of the parent plant, germination begins 
and new plants are established. 

Four or five years are required to 
bring one plant into bloom. The age 
of a plant may be determined by the 
number of leaf pairs—one pair for each 
year of growth. After the first cluster 
of blosoms does appear there is a new 
stock annually. <A plant 20 years old 
has even been known to have produced 
25 spikes of bloom at one time. The 
blooms last from 4 to 6 weeks. In a 
lath house where bees cannot be 
depended upon for pollenization each 
plant must be pollenized by hand. 

The blooming season is not confined 
to early spring in warm climates or under 
conditions where plants are not subjected 
to severe temperature changes. The plant 
may even bloom more than once a year. 
While Clivias are grown commercially 
under lath or in the greenhouse they 
thrive in the deep shade of trees or 
shrubs in the ordinary garden in the 
South. Also, the Clivia is easily grown 
as a house plant and is every bit as 
decorative as a potted Palm. 

A few simple rules will insure healthy 
plants and a showy display of blooms. 
Clivias make their growth of leaves 
immediately after the flowering season 


(Continued on page 155) 


Clump of Clivias as planted outdoors in a 

southern garden where it is the most effec- 

tive plant. In the north it is a cool green- 
house plant 
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Fruiting tomato plants, variety Marglobe, 

grown in sand supplied with a culture 

solution by the continuous flow method. 

The pots have a capacity of about one 
and one-half gallons 


ETHODS of growing plants in 
M solution culture and in sand 

culture have been in use for 
many years. Long experience with these 
methods has fully demonstrated the pos- 
sibility of producing plants in artificial 
media which are in every respect equal 
to plants of the same species grown 
under the best conditions in soil. Ex- 
perience has also taught the great value 
of the methods as a means of experimen- 
tally investigating important problems 
relating to the mineral nutrition of 
plants in particular, and to the physiol- 
ogy of plant growth in general. 

The solution culture method has been 
for many years a most valuable research 
tool of the plant scientist, but it is only 
quite recently that the methods have been 
developed for use along the more practical 
lines of plant production, and they are 
now rapidly taking their place in the in- 
terest and imagination of plant growers 
and plant lovers in general. The possi- 
bility of greenhouse production of cer- 
tain plants on a commercial scale by 
the solution eulture and sand culture 
methods is a demonstrated fact and no 
longer a matter of doubt, but it is to 
be emphasized strongly that these 
methods ean not be utilized as a short 
eut to easy profits nor is it to be ex- 
pected as yet that yields so produced 
should be enormously superior to those 
produced in the usual way in soil and 
under similar environmental conditions. 


THE SOLUTION CULTURE METHOD 
The solution culture method of growing 


plants consists primarily of mechani- 
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Growing Plants without Soil 


DR. J. W. SHIVE 


Considerable attention has been given recently to the practical possibility of 
growing plants in nutrient solutions without soil, and indeed remarkable results 
have been attained by many growers. In practice it means supplying the roots 
of the plants with nutrients or foods in solution while some mechanical arrange- 
ment is made for supporting the growing upper part. The idea, itself, is by 
no means new and it has been followed particularly in research work in mak- 
ing fertilizer tests when the plants have been grown in pure sand which, of 
course, is devoid of all plant food. Recently several package preparations have 
been offered commercially to the inquisitive gardener together with adequate 
appliances so that the use of this method is quite practicable for the amateur 

As many FLOWER GROWER readers will undoubtedly be experimenting 
with this cultural method as a novelty, an authoritative summary of the avail- 
able information has been gathered together, and as here presented is the sub- 
stance of a lecture delivered before the Horticultural Society of New York 
last December by Dr. Shive who is professor of Plant Physiology at Rutgers 
University, New Brunswick, N. J. and who has made a special study of the 


subject. 


eally supporting the plants with their 
roots submerged in a water solution con- 
taining the elements required for growth 
in approximately known proportions and 
concentrations. The necessary equipment 
for the growth of plants in solution eul- 
ture may consist of the culture vessel 
containing the solution in which the 
roots of the plants are suspended, several 
jars of appropriate size in which the 
necessary salts may be separately dis- 
solved, and suitable reservoirs, sueh as 
large bottles or glazed jars, in which 


the prepared solution may be _ stored 
until used. 
The culture vessel may consist of a 


two-quart fruit jar, a gallon candy jar, 
a two-gallon glazed crock, a shallow tank, 
a specially constructed water-tight green- 
house bench, or any other suitable 
water-tight vessel which does not react 
with the chemicals used or impart to 
the solution substances which would in- 
juriously affect the growth and develop- 
ment of the plants. The type and size 


of the culture vessel selected is usually 

















Controlled growth with nutrient solutions and in a container with electric heat thermostati- 


cally controlled. 


A little bit of everything 
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Monobasic 
Maior salts potassium 
phosphate 
KH2PO,4 
Molar concentrations 0023 
Grams per 5 gallons of solution 5.9 
Teaspoonful per 5 gallons of 
solution (Approximate) 1% 


Formula 1 
SOLUTION FOR THE GROWTH OF PLANTS IN WATER CULTURE AND SAND CULTURE 


Culture Solution* 


Ca (NOs)2 4H.0 MgSO, 7H,0 (NHg4)2 SO, 


They are then transferred to the culture 
vessels containing the nutrient solution, 
over which they must be substantially 
supported with their roots suspended in 
the solution. 

If any control is to be exercised over 
the nutrient supply of the culture solu- 


Calcium ——— — tions in which plants are growing, the 
nitrate sulphate sulphate solutions must be renewed from time to 


time. The degree of possible control is 
determined by the frequency with which 


0045 0023 000 these renewals are made. Experience 
) 
—_——— —_—_— —_—— through investigation over a series of 
5S z 
20.1 10.7 ie years has demonstrated that the renewal 
i aa = a of the nutrient supply by the ‘“eontin- 
pply 9) 

, ' uous flow” method is not only more 

4 1% 2 : 


effective as a nutrient contrel measure, 








Ferrous 
Trace element salts sulphate 


Grams per pint 2.5 
Teaspoonsful per pint (Ap- 
proximate) 





* To supply the trace elements iron, boron, manganese, and zinc, 2 teaspoonsful of the following trace 
element stock solution are added to each 5 gallons of culture solution. does anv- other method thus far de- 


Trace Element Stock Solution 


FeS¢ Y4. 7 H.O 


—— eee — b:t also offers greater possibilities of 
securing desired .growth responses than 


seribed of supplying the required nu- 
trients to the plants. 

For the suecessful growth of plants by 
the water culture method where the vol- 
H;BO; | sulphate | sulphate ume of solution is usually quite limited, 

| MnSO,. 40:0} 7nso,. 7H,0 some effective means of aerating the eul- 
_ —|—_—_________ ture solutions in contact with the roots of 


Boric acid Manganese Zine 


1.4 0.9 1.1 the plants is deemed essential. Aeration 
a tea eal sei htarearacicaa of the solution may be provided by fore- 
; ‘ ‘ ing a stream of air bubbles through the 


“4 4 74 solution from a tube extending to the 
bottom of the eulture vessel. While it 








determined by the kind of plants to be 
grown and the purpose for which they 
are grown. The careful preparation and 
selection of seedlings for use in water 
cultures is important. 

For ordinary purposes the sand culture 
method is perhaps the least exacting and 
gives excellent results. An _ ordinary 
wooden box of appropriate size may be 
used. In it is placed a bed of clean sand 
approximately four inches deep and 
provided with good drainage. Seeds 
ire placed for germination in the sand 
about as they would be for germination 
in soil. Before the seeds are placed, the 
sand is flooded with water, thoroughly 
settled and then drained with a solution 
of the same composition as that used 
for the subsequent grewth of the plants, 
but diluted with five parts of water to 
one of solution. The seeds may then 
be carefully placed in shallow furrows 
or seattered uniformly on the surface 
of the sand and covered to the proper 
depth with more sand, which must then 
be firmly packed over the seeds. The 
germination box should be eovered to 
prevent the loss of moisture by evapora- 
tion until the seedlings appear above 
the surface of the sand. The sand must 
now be kept moist with the undiluted 
solution until the seedlings are transfer- 
red to the eulture vessels, which is done 
as soon as they are large enough for 
convenient handling. 

Removal of the seed'ings from the sand 
is best accomplished by flooding the seed 
bed with water and then slowly “with- 
drawing the roots from the sand, aided 
at the same time by the lifting action of 
a knife blade or similar tool. If care 
is exereised, the seedling with its root 
system can be removed from the seed 
bed without the slightest injury. After the 
seedlings are removed from the seed bed 
the sand is washed from the roots by 
dipping them several times in water. 
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is well known that plants of different 





species vary greatly in their oxygen re- 
quirements, not a single speces thus 
far tested by the methods here deseribed 
failed to respond most favorably to 
artifidal aeration in eu'tuvre solutions. 


THE SAND CULTURE METHOD 

The method of growing plants in solu- 
tion culture applies equally to plants 
grown in sand culture. The method of 
sand culture is essentially solution eul- 
ture in sand, and makes use of the same 
tvpe of nutrient solutions. This method 
olfers certain important advantages over 
the solution culture method when the 
primary objective is the production of 
good plants. Sand such as is used for 
plant cultures is ordinarily chemically 
inert and can supply nothing to sustain 
plant growth. On the other hand, it 
provides a solid substratum which gives 
effective sxpport to the plants. Further- 
more, the sand culture provides a very 
effective aerating system and _ obviates 
the necessity of artificial aeration such 














as is required for best results when 
Velvet plant (Gynura aurantiaca), grown in plants are grown in solution cultures. 
sand culture The sand eulture method is at present 








Formula 2 


SOLUTION FOR WATER CULTURE AND SAND CULTURE PREPARED FROM SALTS OF THE GRADE 
OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS 


Culture Solution 


Super phosphate Epsom salts | Muriate of 








Major salts (Monocalcium phos- | Sodiim (Magnesium potash 
phate plus calcium nitrate sulphate) (Potassium 
sulphate) chloride) 
Grams per 5 gallons of solution. 5.8 4.7 14.0 3.9 , 
Teaspoonsful per 5 gallons of so- 
lution (Approximate)........| 2 1 3 1 
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being developed to such a point of prac- 
ticability that it may soon become gener- 
ally available for greenhouse production 
of ornamentals and vegetables en a com- 
mercial basis. Investigation has fully 
demonstrated that the method is highly 
adaptable for the growth of plants in 
the home, the conservatory, and the 
greenhouse and obviates many of the 
difficulties and disadvantages encountered 
in growing these plants in soil. The 
method is especially well adapted for 
the production of superior seedlings for 
transplanting to the spring garden, and 
for this purpose it has many advantages 
over soil culture practices. Some of 
these advantages may be enumerated as 
follows: 


ADVANTAGES OveER SoIL CULTURE 


1. Comparative freedom from soil-borne 
diseases. 

2. More rapid growth than is attained 
in soil, which shortens the time for 
the development of a good seedling. 

Ease with which the root systems can 
be removed from the seed bed with- 
out injury. 

4. The relatively high degree of control 
of the nutrient supply, which in a 
large measure makes it possible to 
control the type and quality of the 
plant desired for house, greenhouse 
or garden transplanting. 


a 


For sand eultures, seeds may be germi- 
nated directly in the sand of the culture 
vessels in which the plants are to remain 
during the growth cycle, but it is prefer- 
able to germinate the seed in special 
beds of sand, as described for solution 
cultures, and to transfer the seedlings to 
the culture vessels when large enough for 
convenient handling. This procedure 
offers opportunity for the selection of 
the best seedlings for transfer. 

Proper transplanting of the seedling is 
important and may be satisfactorily ac- 
complished by digging a hole in the 
moistened sand in the culture vessel large 
enough to accommodate the entire root 
system; then with the roots in place the 
sand is flooded with solution, which set- 
tles the sand particles about the roots. A 
slight jarring of the vessel while still 
flooded will thoroughly pack the sand 
about the roots, providing excellent 
anchorage and close contact between sand 
particles and roots. 

The type of container for growing 
plants by the sand culture method is not 
of critical importance, but the walls of 
the container should be impervious to 
the solution. The containers may consist 
of stone-ware crocks, percolators, wooden 
boxes, sand beds of galvanized iron, or 
greenhouse benches, but good drainage 
must be provided from the bottom of 
the containers unless the subirrigation 
method of supplying the culture solutian 
to the plants is employed. 

Medium coarse pure quartz sand may 
be used. If the plants are not grown for 
experimental purposes and control meas- 
ures are not too exacting, ordinary con- 
struction sand will do. 

The solutions are commonly applied to 
the surface of the sand at regular inter- 
vals, either by pouring on an adequate 
quantity of solution at one time, or by 
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Corner of a greenhouse showing several different vegetable and ornamental plants all 
grown in sand supplied with a culture solution 


making use of the continuous flow 
method. There is no danger of using 
too much solution nor of applying it 
too often, but free drainage must be 
provided. The excess solution which is 
not retained by the sand against the 
force of gravity is allowed to drain from 
the bottom of the container and may be 
caught and used over again several 
times. The continuous flow method, by 
which the solution is permitted to fall 
upon the surface of the sand slowly, 
drop by drop, is the most effective 
method and is strongly recommended if 
facilities for using it properly can be 
made available. 


ADVANTAGES OVER SOIL CULTURE 


No culture solution is complete unless 
it contains the six essential “major” ele 
ments: potassium, calcium, magnesium, 
nitrogen, phosphorus and sulphur; and 
the so-called “trace” elements, iron, 
boron, manganese, and probably zine, 
copper and some others. These elements 
must be present in adequate proportions 
and concentrations and in aqueous solu- 
tion form. Salts and salt combinations 
are not available to plants except in water 
solutions, from which alone the plant can 
absorb its nutrient supply, whether it is 
growing in the soil or in a culture 
solution. 

The descriptive formulas of two culture 
solutions which have been tested over a 
series of years, and which have produced 
uniformly excellent growth of horticul- 
tural plants of a number of species under 
greenhouse conditions, are here  pre- 
sented. 

FORMULA 1 


To prepare this solution, the required 
amount of each major salt as given in the 


formula is weighed out and, to avoid pre- 
cipitation, each salt is dissolved sepa- 
rately in a pint or more of water. The 
four solutions are then mixed together 
and water is added to make a volume of 
tive gallons. To the five gallons of cul- 


ture solution are now added two tea- 
spoonsful of the trace element stock 
solution. The eulture solution is now 


complete and ready to be applied to 
the plants, either in solution culture or 
in sand eulture. The trace element stock 
solution may be prepared by drssolv- 
ing together in a pint of water the quanti- 
ties of the salts designated in the formula. 

Excellent plants may be grown in both 
sand culture and water culture with solu- 
tions prepared from crude salts of the 
grade of commercial fertilizers, such as 
are used in large seale fertilizer practice 
in the field. These solutions, when 
properly prepared, are equal in plant 
producing value to solutions prepared 
from salts of high purity and they are 
less expensive than the refined salts. 
Since the crude fertilizer salts usually 
contain, as impurities, minute quantities 
of the trace elements, as well as some 
ingredients not required for growth, cul- 
ture solutions prepared from them may 
be used ordinarily for the growth of 
plants without the addition of trace ele- 
ments. The solution given in Formula 
2 has given excellent results. 

FORMULA 2 

To prepare this solution, the specified 
amount of each salt is dissolved sepa- 
rately and as compietely as possible by 
shaking in a pint or more of water. Any 
insoluble material, such as is always pres- 
ent in super-phosphate in particular, is 
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MODERN DAHLIAS, Their 
and Culture by J. Louis Roberts. 
Edited by Leonard Barron. Illus- 


Care 


trated. 211 pages. Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. N. Y. C. $2.00. 
This new book on the care and 


culture of Dahias is simply ex- 
pressed, understandable and comprehen- 
sive. Mr. Roberts, who has himself grown 
Dahlias for twenty-five years, is emi- 
nently capable of telling others how to 
grow them. He does this in a leisurely, 
conversational sort of way, recounting 
his own wide experience and that of other 
growers of his acquaintance to give point 
to his general statements. There is a 
homely simplicity about the writing of 
this book which somehow ineludes even 
the casual reader in the great and pas- 
sionately earnest cult of the amateur 
Dahlia grower. 

Each phase of culture is carefully cov- 
ered in an exhaustive but readable way. 
One feels constantly that Mr. Roberts 
grows Dahlias just as successfully as he 
writes about them. There is nothing 
academic or subjective in his diseussion 
and for that reason it is particularly 
impressive. 

The subject of Inseets and Disease Con- 
trol is here faithfully dealt ‘with also. 
Too often books on special phases of 
amateur gardening pass lightly over the 
ills to which a species is subject. The 
Dahlia is of course victim of an unusually 
large number of pests and each has been 
duly diseussed and the cure or control 
explicitly given, although the dosage of 
nicotine for aphis seems excessive. 

The comparative results obtained in wus- 
ing Dahlia plants instead of roots is given 
and there are chapters on propagation, 
root storage and growing for exhibition. 
The directions for correct exhibiting are 
especially fine and should be of the great- 
est value to the beginner in this field. The 
volume closes with a short history of the 
Dahlia and a clear and easily understood 
outline of the Ameriean Dahlia Society’s 
classification. 

A peculiar distinetion of this plainly 
“how to grow” book is the omission of all 
reference to named varieties which in this 
particular flower are here today and gone 
tomorrow. 

The line drawings by Natalie Davis are 
purely practical in character and help to 
clarify the text. 


THE GARDEN IN COLOR, by Louise 
Beebe Wilder, Illustrated in color 
327 pages. 320 plates. The Macmillan 
Company. $7.50. 

This is a pretentious book with some 
300 odd natural color reproductions, each 
accompanied by descriptive text from the 
pen of the versatile Louise Beebe Wilder. 

Though the color work is uneven— 
superb here, and below par there—the 
book as a whole is far and away the best 
thing yet done in this field. Mrs. Wilder’s 
text is accurate in the information con- 
veyed and as always with her writing, it 
makes delightful prose. She is of neces- 
sity harnessed to the illustrations she de- 
seribes and therefore a degree is lacking 
of that peculiar freedom and surging en- 
thusiasm which usually distinguishes her 
work. She has done an admirable job 
however in this book and her native en- 
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Looks at Books 


ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


thusiasms bubble torth like springs of 
living water wherever the plates represent 
plants which are included in her own 
wide gardening experience. 

Untortunately the infinite variety of 
flowers reproduced include a number of 
things not generally available in America, 
so we may reasonably conclude that the 
text was prepared to go with the pictures, 
not vice versa. American Dahlias are 
represented by a badly off-color portrait 
ot Jane Cowl, and American Roses by 
such antiques as Dorothy Perkins and 
Hiawatha. 

In her description of Hiawatha, Mrs. 
Wilder uses this not very recent Rose 
as a springboard to newer varieties of 
the same type, but there are no plates 
of these newer Roses. 

In the opinion of this reviewer the 
omission of a number of these “dated” 
plates would greatly increase the prestige 
of “The Garden in Color.” 

The close ups or flower portraits are 
very fine in most instances and some 
reproductions are really superfine. Gaz- 
ing for instance at plate 18—an exquisite 
pink Primula acaulis in its double form, 
the delighted reader can hardly bear to 
believe the author’s truthful but dis- 
couraging statement that only white and 
lilac doubles are available in Ameriea. 
In fact the most beautiful and intriguing 
flower portraits are too often difficult 
or impossible to grow in eastern and 
midwestern United States or else are not 
available here. 

It is instruetive and thrilling never- 
theless to see what gardens elsewhere 
produce without difficulty. Of course our 
own Zinnias and Marigolds and Phlox 
have their places akso but the latest 
varieties are not included. But the plants 
which we are accustomed to grow with 
ease somehow lack the allure of rarer 
species. 

The plates which are importations from 
Germany having previously appeared in 
the pages of Garten-Schoenhart include 
flowering shrubs, bulbs, rock garden sub- 
jects; border perennials and annuals; 
water plants and even trees decked in 
autumnal color. It is absorbing as a pie- 
ture book and worth while as a text book 
and its suecess should thereby be assured. 
Though not by any means the best color 
book that could be done, it is beyond 
doubt the best thing of its kind that has 
been done here. 


THE ROSE MANUAL, revised edition 


by J. H. Nicolas. Illustrated. 335 
pages. The Doubleday Doran Co. 
N. Y. C. $2.50. 


This “Manual” was published first in 
1930 and this revised edition will give 
many rose lovers a last opportunity to 
own a volume written by the late J. H. 
Nicolas, whose untimely passing has left 
such a sore gap in the ranks of the 
rosarians. “The Rose Manual,” a com- 
prehensive work covering the progress of 
rose culture; rose culture itself, from 


season to season through the year; 
hybridization, budding, color deserip- 
tions; and a “pot pourri” of general 
rose gossip and information. The 
last section of the book is a Rose 
dictionary and: index. 
Dr. Nicolas was a man eminently 
fitted to write this book—a scientist, a 
breeder and an impassioned rose lover, 
prominent and respected in his field both 
here and abroad. It may well be some 
years before anything better—or as good 
for that matter—is published in America 
on the same subject. 

The present edition includes informa- 
tion on the new Floribunda group and 
lists available varieties. The other rose 
lists have also been revised to include 
new introductions and there is new ma- 
terial added on pests and diseases and 
their control—the result of Dr. Nicolas’ 
personal experiments. 

In addition to its importance as an 
encylopedie work, it is good reading for 
the purposes of entertainment alone—for 
Dr. Nicolas’ style is delightful and he 
is bubbling over with anecdotes. Though 
less amusing than his more recent “Rose 
Odyssey,” the “Rose Manual” still bears 
the indelible mark of Dr. Nicolas’ foree- 
ful yet pleasing personality. 





GARDENING INDOORS, The Enjoy- 
ment of Living Flowers and Plants the 
Year Round, and New Opportunities 
for Home Decoration by F. F. Rock- 
well and Esther C. Grayson. 202 pages. 
Numerous illustrations. The Macmil- 
lan Company, N. Y. C. $2.50. 


The distinguishing feature of this book 
as compared with other house plant books 
is that it approaches the subject of indoor 
plant management largely from the point 
of view of using the plants with an un- 
derstanding of their pictorial possibilities, 
in other words it is largely a question of 
decorating indoors with growing plants in 
styled arrangements—something quite new 
indeed. The authors have gone a step 
beyond the routine directions of how 
to grow and handle the different kinds 
of plants that will endure the conditions 
of the modern dwelling house and very 
appropriately urge that these materials 
can be used in effective, artistic group- 
ings. And why not? And, when you 
look at the numerous illustrations show- 
ing how these results can be brought 
about, a new sense of larger possible 
adaptation dawns. This is an advance 
from the old-fashioned window garden- 
ing. Beyond this, as is quite appropriate, 
the authors tell of the general manage- 
ment, how to propagate, how to overcome 
the bugs and diseases that assail even the 
most meticulously cared for collection of 
house plants, and so on. 


The plants are considered under 
groups: Flowering Plants; Bulbs and 
Shrubs; Foliage Plants; Ferns; and so 
on, with one quite novel and certainly 
helpful feature, Gift Plants, what to do 
with those living remembrances that come 
in the holiday time and which all too 
often are allowed to flourish to a glorious 
climax and pass out. The small green- 
house as an adjunct to the window garden, 


(Continued on page 151) 
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Two years after planting 


Building and Planting a Dry Stone Wall 


" ECESSITY is the mother of in- 

N vention,” says an old adage and 

surely it was when I built a dry 

stone wall in my backyard a number of 
years past. 

My home is situated on a hiil over- 
looking the Monongahela river and the 
city of Morgantown, West Virginia. The 
lot had a difference in elevation from 
front to back of thirty-five feet. That 
meant a steep grade on which it is not 
very pleasant to place seats and benches. 
The home had been recently built and of 
course finances were a bit tight. Stone 
is cheap and plentiful, however, around 
Morgantown, and so it was decided to 
build a dry stone wall in order to have 
a back yard. 

An estimate was made of how high to 
build the wall in order to make a back 
yard of approximately forty feet. Ele- 
vations showed a height of ten feet six 
inches at one side and six feet at the 
other. That meant quite a wall, but 
nothing ventured nothing gained. In 
thinking of building the wall the idea 
arose, why not a wall garden, and thus 
began the present dry stone wall with its 
many plantings. 

It’s much easier to talk about building 
a dry stone wall than to construct one, 
for much hard labor and time are invested 
in a high wall, such as that in my back 
yard. First the location for the wall was 
measured off and tall stakes driven at 
each end and at intervals between. The 
foundation was dug to solid shale, just 
as one would prepare for any other wall. 

Laying the stone came next and this, 
of course, is a very important item in a 
dry stone wall. First of all the wall 
should be battered or sloped backward 
against the soil, at least two inches and 
better three inches for each foot of ele- 
vation. The stone should then be slanted 
so that the face of the stone coincides 
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with the face of the wall. (See sketch.) 
This permits the water to run back along 
the stones to the roots of the plants. If 
the stone is laid flat the wall rises in 
steps which is poor construction and un- 
interesting. 

The batter in the wall was eared for 
by placing the stakes at, the proper angle 
and stretching a string between. A small 
spirit level, which can be obtained from 
any hardware store, was placed on this 
and the string levelled up. This made a 
guide in laying the stone horizontally, 
which should be done so that the hori- 
zontal axis is approximately level to give 
the wall a restful feeling. Otherwise, 
the effect will look tipsy. 

Since a dry stone wall is without re- 
inforcement it must be built thicker than 
masonry or concrete walls. A good rule 
to follow is to make the wall a minimum 





DRY STONE WALL 


CROSS SECTION 


of eighteen inches at the top and increase 
two to three inches in thickness for every 
foot in height. In other words, a wall 
ten feet high which is eighteen inches 
thick at the top will be thirty-eight 
inches or more at the base. 

In laying the wall, the joints in the 
face as well as the body were bound with 
the overlying rocks. (Note picture above 
and the cross section.) Whenever pos- 
sible, large stones were used which 
reached from the face of the wall to the 
rear. 

If one wishes to plant a wall, a good 
rock garden soil should be used to fill 
all the spaces between the rocks. I have 
found a mixture of two parts good gar- 
den loam, one part sharp sand and one 
part peat moss or woods earth very sat- 
isfactory. To this was added one part 
of rock chips, small stone the size of 
marbles or a bit larger. 

A planting plan should be made be- 
fore the wall is built in order that neu- 
tral soils may be used for lime lovers, 
such as the Dianthus, Crown Vetch and 
others and a definitely acid soil for such 
little gems as Silene pennsylvanica and 
Silene virginica. Planting also brings 
up the problem of what to plant and 
when to plant. What to plant will de- 
pend upon the exposure of the wall. 
Mine faces the south and the sun broils 
it throughout the day. Therefore, plants 
which like a hot dry location are used 
here. If the wall faces north, ferns and 
other shade lovers can be used. 

Most authorities recommend planting 
as the wall is built, but I have planted 
as I could find the time and means. A 
large proportion of my plants were raised 
from seed in a coldframe and _ trans- 
planted to the wall with balls of earth. 
“But,” you say, “how did you get them 
in?” When I built the wall, I left pock- 
ets large enough to get my hand in. 
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The pockets are filled with smaller 
rocks and soon the plants’ foliage covers 
them. The rocks are important, since 
winter freezing and thawing may pull 
the plants out if not protected. 

In eastern West Virginia the shale 
barrens produce a type of plants which 
are sun lovers and very drought resist- 
ant. I was sure that anything which 
would grow there would grow in the 
wall, and this has proved true. ‘To-day 
the following little mountain gems are 
thriving in their new homes: Phlox 
subulata in lilac and a beautiful peach 


pink; P. divaricata, much to my sur- 
prise; P. ovata (?); P. repens; Sedum 
nevil, much like S. ternatum which is 


growing in a shady nook in the wall, but 
with white flowers; S. telephioides, the 
last to bloom and remaining till frost; 
S. acre; Lithospermum canescens or yel- 
low Pueceoon, a real gem; Oenothera ar- 
gillicola, an Evening-primrose’ with 
yellow flowers, fragrant, and often four 
inches across, blooming from August to 
frost; Silene pennsylvanica, Catehfly; S. 
virginica, Fire Pink with vivid red flow- 
ers; Heuchera americana, Alum-root; 
Tiarella cordifolia; Draba ramossissima, 
with its white flowers; Opuntia com- 
pressa, Sand Pear, to be admired, but 
not touched; Antennaria plantaginifolia, 
Pussy’s-toes and two other native Anten- 
narias, which I have not identified. 
Some of the above plants are carried 
in nursery catalogs, however. There are 
many, such as the Evening-primrose 
(Oenothera argillicola), Draba ramosis- 
sima, and others, which I have never seen 
listed. The collecting was done while 
traveling over the state and often these 














The Cob-web Sempervivums are right at 
home in the wall 


little 
hotel 


fellows were carefully nursed in a 
room for days until I could get 


home. In spite of this, I seldom lost a 
plant. 
The exotics in the wall were raised 


mostly from seed, and when large enough 
they were transplanted to the wall. They 
were selected first for color and long time 
display. Premier plants for'this have 
been Cerastium tomentosum and Gypso- 
phila repens, both of which will grow in 
the face or at the top of the wall. Their 
flowers are striking in spring and their 
foliage the year around. 

The Campanulas have fascinated me 
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Dianthus deltoides makes a real show 


as much as any plants which I have 
tried. They make interesting leafy con- 
trasts with the stone and their flowers 
are beautiful. Each year more are being 
added and to-day Campanula muralis, C. 
garganica, C. poscharskyana, C. rotundi- 
folia, C. turbinata are doing nicely. 
Campanula rotundifolia has bloomed 
from June to the middle of November. 

There are the old tried and true 
Sedums, which are perfectly at home and 
some of which are too familiar and 
prodigious. There are eleven varieties 
in the wall, of which Sedum acre and §8. 
corsicum are the real gems for crevices. 
Unfortunately, S. corsicum needs win- 
ter protection. The Sempervivums or 
Hen-and-chickens are in the same eate- 
gory as the Sedums. They should be in- 





Campanula poscharskyana, a beauty 








cluded in the wall in limited numbers 


and the cob-web types are especially 
good. 
The dwarf perennial Asters seem 


more at home in the wall and give a 
much longer period of bloom than in the 
border. They make real spots of color 
at a period when little else is in bloom. 
Countess of Dudley, Constance, Lady 
Maddox, Remembrance, Lavanda, Niobe, 
and Victor are really worth while. Do 
not use the larger forms since they soon 
get out of seale with the wall. 

Don’t miss the Thymes for they are 
real wall gems, giving a riot of color in 
spring and remaining evergreen through- 
out the year. They cascade over the face 


of the stones with abandon. They are 
not rampant, however, like Saponaria 


ocymoides. 

Among others which I have found suc- 
cessful are Coronilla eapidocica (Crown 
Vetch), Callirhoe involucrata, Erinus 
alpinus, Erodium chamaedryoides, and 
Armeria caespitosa. The last three are 


real crevice gems. Nepeta  mussini 
bloomed this year from April first to 
November first. The Helianthemums 


revel in the wall, but are not to be ad- 
vised except where the wall is large 
enough to keep them in scale. 

In planting be sure that the plants are 
not set so close that they cover the wall 
when grown. This destroys its structural 
effect. Watch and be sure also that 
rampant growers, such as _ Cerastium 
tomentosum, Phlox subulata, and Sapon- 
aria* ocymoides are not planted above 
tiny erevice plants, such as Erinus al- 
pinus, Armeria ecaespitosa or Erodium 
chamaedryoides. 








The Dwarf Asters do best in a wall 


Seed may be placed in the surface of 
a ball of soil and the same pressed into 
the erevices to start plants. The area 
planted should be kept shaded until the 
seed have germinated and the plants ob- 
tain a good start. Broken slate shingles 
make a good shade. 

Vertical gardening may be different 
from the average run-of-the-mine and it 
is possibly more tedious, but there’s a 
whale of a lot of fun in doing it and 
watching it grow. I became so inter- 
ested in the wall that my wife spoke of 
herself as a dry-wall widow instead of a 
golf widow. 
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International Small Dahlias 


N increasing popular favor are the 
| Small-flowered Dahlias. They can 
be made to come into bloom so early 
as the end of June and can with the 
little specific attention they require con- 
tinue to fill their place with color until 
frost calls finish upon their so successful 
endeavors. 
These are not only early and contin- 


uous, they are so prodigal of their 
treasures they gem themselves with 


multitudinous bloom. Growers tag the 
varieties: “literally covered with bloom,” 
“a mass of bloom all season long,” and 
then one gives’ exact information 
“upwards of fifty blooms on one plant 
at the same time.” No other flower pro- 
duces such a mass of color for so long 
a period. And the more you pick the 
more they give. 

Nor is this all. Being an annual it 
can be set one year in this part of the 
garden, next year in another. There is 
no necessity of choosing once and for 
all its place. It is flexible, entering into 
the new arrangement of its year. 

Further, it gives good increase at the 
season’s end. The single root that you 
planted you will dig again this fall and 
surrounding it you will receive five 
to ten new roots that will if you wish 
next year give you a hedge, a border, 
a massing of color. 

So then it behooves you well to choose 
from among these small Dahlias, compara- 
tively new and little known in America 
but longer cultivated and better known 
abroad. Indeed these small Dahlias are 
probably more international in char- 
acter than the large. So we make com- 
plete selection in this article from the 
popular varieties of England, France, 
Holland, and Germany; from this list 
you in turn will choose. These Dahlias 
have been chosen by taking down from 
the many foreign catalogs I have the 
name of every variety each offers. 
Taking from out the many thus listed 
the few that most of these foreign 
growers list and every one here listed is 
offered by one or more American growers. 

A chief value in Dahlias is the so 
great diversity in their form. We have 
still with us the original Single, six 
petals in a row. It has added petal 
upon petal, becoming the Duplex, then 
the Peony, finally the so-known Ball, 
Cactus and Decorative. It has rolled 
and waved and crinkled and cloven these 
petals. It has added a petaloid inside 
the ring of petals to become the Col- 
larette. It has pushed forward and 
enlarged the tubes of the central dise to 
become the Anemone. These varyings 
have been accepted and treasured. Other 
varyings of petal number, size and form 
have been thrown upon the compost heap. 
And the bush itself can be squat or reach 
far above a man’s head. Well did the 
elder botanist call it Dahlia variabilis. 

The simplest small Dahlia is the single, 
in its dwarf form. These are the English 
Mignons, which also they descriptively 
eall Dwarf Bedding. The plants, only 
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fifteen to twenty inches tall, bear small, 
open-centered flowers of one row of ray 
florets of any number and of any form. 
Ray florets is the exact name for so-called 
“petals.” 

The Mignons’ “points” have brought 
about their wide use. They are early; 
it is quite possible to have blooms in June. 
They are continuous bloomers until frost. 
They are profuse; the bushes are covered 
with their neat delicate blooms. 

These little Mignons are international. 
Coltness Gem is popular in four coun- 
tries, in England, France, Holland and 
Germany, and we find it in American 
catalogs. 

Lady Aileen (22”) is so good it is 
popular in three countries, England, Hol- 
land and Germany, being England’s 
favorite. It is bright rose-pink, with 
darker, a crimson ring in center, an espe- 
cially fine grower. In popularity Lady 
Aileen has passed much older Coltness 
Gem (18”); it is brilliant searlet. Last 
of England’s most popular is Princess 
Marie Jose (4” 21”), a satin rose pink 
that its American grower says is “very 
fine.” The Dwarf Single most popular 
in America is Fragrance (214” 21”), an 
American product, snow white edged 
bright scarlet red. The sole Mignon 
popular in Germany found:in American 
catalogs is Butterfly (20”), a pure deep 
yellow. 

No part of the Dahlia but shows varia- 
tion. The little tubes, the dise florets in some 
open-centered varieties have lengthened, 
until, no longer their usual small and 
inconspicuous selves, they have become 
a considerable part of the flower’s face, 
usually of a different color. In these 
flowers the other florets, the flattened 
ray florets, of but a single row, may be 
in this class of any number or any form. 
Such is the Anemone type Ada Finch 
(34%4” 214’) from Holland, favorite in 
all five countries, America, England, 
France, Holland and Germany. Her ray 
florets are creamy white, the center white 
tipped lightly with gold. Its form, as 
unexpected as pleasing, departs so widely 
from the usual and expected in Dahlias 
as not to seem Dahlia but rather Anem- 
one. 

This, there have been others that have 
failed, is the sole variation in the central 
dise florets that has been accepted. But 
with its ray florets this changeful flower 
has performed so much and so variably. 
Fairy flowers of the eight petals wide 
apart, rolled together at their mid, flar- 
ing somewhat at the tip, showing the 
color of face and of reverse which almost 
always differ and at the center the 
anthers’ golden dise, are Orchid Dahlias, 
in lightness without equal among Dahlias, 
dainty for table and drawing room. Try 
Beaver (3’), popular both in England 
and America, a crimson maroon, lighter 
toward tips and center; try Starfish (3’) 
whose ground is pale flesh, suffused 
Tyrian rose, whose reverse shows ruby. 

Somewhere about 1912 the English 
firm of J. Cheal & Sons brought out a 


Dahlia new to growers. Their first vari- 
ety, Crawley Star (4’), was small, open- 
centered, the margins of its two rows of 
sometimes rounded, sometimes pointed, 
slightly recurved rays overlapped form- 
ing a shallow bowl at whose center shone 
the golden disc, its color rosy-pink with 
a central crimson ring. Today in Eng- 
land the most popular is White Star (4’), 
white with an orange yellow center. 
These two are today the most popular 
Star Dahlias with the English, with the 
Dutch as well. 

America’s class of Duplex Dahlias can 
include the Star, and much more, for 
Duplex Dahlias, open-centered, have two 
rows of rays regardless of form or num- 
ber. The popular Duplex in America is 
the really good Bishop of Llandaff 
(3”x1¥%” 4’) hailing from Wales. Here 
is a blazing red, bright and gay, that 
has lacy, dark-bronze foliage. It is not 
dwarf, it grows four feet. Set bronzy- 
foliaged Bishop of Llandaff to edge off 
green-foliaged Canna Richard Wallace. 
This is easily one of the best Dahlias yet 
introduced; it is no wonder therefore it 
is popular in all five countries. Try also 
Rhoda (31” 2’), another English Duplex 
popular in America; buttereup yellow 
shaded russet orange. 

A striking new form was seen by 
French Monsieur Gerbeaux in 1894 in 
his garden at Nancy. It was a single, 
open-centered, medium-sized, but growing 
from the heart of each flat ray floret was 
another ray floret about half its length 
of a color in brilliant contrast with the 
longer florets. He saved it, with joy 
named it Gloire de Nancy. Others that 
followed have bettered it. Try today’s 
Géant de Lyon (5” 4’), a maroon whose 
collar is creamy white. It is the most 
popular in America. Or, England’s 
favorite, Scarlet Queen (4’), light scarlet 
whose collar is yellow. Scarlet Queen is 
grown at Wisley, the trial grounds of 
the English Royal Horticultural Society, 
as standard of what a  Collarette 
should be. 

In its enormous variableness the Dahlia 
added to the number of its petals. 
Beginning in 1896 in Baarn, Holland, 
H. Hornsveld, an _ orchid specialist, 
gathered the worthwhile varieties from 
the stiff balls and grew their seedlings. 
Among them he noticed certain that had 
conspicuous rich golden yellow centers, 
had three or four rows of long, broad, 
curling, graceful rays with, close to the 
center, a whorl, short and twisting, of 
ray florets. A loose flower, it was in 
complete contrast to the regular Balls. 
But some years before this the Cactus 
had put the Balls from their supremacy, 
thus opening the way for all our modern 
multiplicity, in particular for these 
Peonies. The most popular Miniature 
Peony in America—they also call them 
Charms in England—is English Pink 
Pearl (234 14%’). Americans have 
so carried away bigger-and-better-ness 
that frequently we have passed by real 
quality, others have discovered it. Pink 
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Pearl is a rose pink, deeper than Little 
Jewel, with bright golden eye. It is 
among free bloomers exceptionally free 
blooming. The most popular in England 
is Lilian Courtney Page (3”x1” 314’) 
amber and orange with a darker central 
zone. Our Annie is next most popular 
in England, a pleasing shrimp pink on 
yellow ground. Tiny (3” 114’) is peach. 
‘A newcomer it bids fair to outstrip in 
popularity olden Lilian Courtney Page 
and Our Annie. 

Thus far all these small Dahlias are 
open-centered. Now for two classes with 
full center, first for those usually called 
Miniatures, the Small-flowered Decora- 
tives, both Formal and Informal, the 
little Semi-cactuses and the Little Cac- 
tuses. In America the oldest among 
today’s most popular Miniatures is 
twenty - eight - year-old white Coronne 
(3”x114” 2’), brought out in 1910 by 
W Rede in Denver. This tho oldest 
among the popular is not the most popu- 
lar; Little Jewel (2”x1%” 3’), a Dutch 
variety, a pleasing peach blossom pink, 
lighter toward the tips, is the most popu- 
lar. Small size makes them so adaptable. 
A dozen set off with fern fronds make 
food enticing. Little Jewel is popular as 
well in its native Holland. English born 
Irene (2%”), an old rose, is third in 
popularity. Follow then, English Fedora 
(3’), cerise, lemon and gold and Dutch 
Garden Love (2” to 214” 3’) yellow. A 
medium-size formal Decorative popular in 
France, Holland and Germany is Ger- 
man Rapallo (414” 3’), dark velvety red 
edged and tipped gold. For Informal 
Decorative in the small there is only 
Baldre (3’), but Baldre was the Gold 
Medal Dahlia, was at trials the best 
Dahlia of its year, amber suffused rosy 
salmon. For small Semi-cactus there is 
again just one that is popular but it like 
Baldre won the Gold Medal, Baby Royal 
(3”x2” 3’), popular in England and in 


France, salmon pink, shaded apricot, 
base yellow. And finally just one Mini- 
ature Cactus, German Elsbeth Pape 


(2%” 3’), ealled-in America Elizabeth 
Pape, bright rose pink with amber suffu- 
sion. You may make choice from these 
or take them all, with confidence. 

One elass of small Dahlias above all 
is international, the class that from con- 
tinuous interest is oldest, which Johann 
Sieckman of Koestritz discovered in 
1850, deseribed and pictured in 1852, the 
Pompons, which then they ealled Liliput 
Dahlias. These nubbins are so adaptable 
in use, give such trim pleasure that each 
nation has taken them to itself, has 
grown seedlings, has tested and showed, 
saving the best. Present-day best Pom- 
pons are the survivors of the best of 


eighty-five years of testing. Guiding 
Star was first sold sixty-five years ago. 


The select company of good Pompons 
has an average age of twenty-eight years. 
We give, as we find them in the catalogs, 
the best Pompons of each nation. 
Chamoisroeschen is most popular in four 
countries, Gretchen Heine and Sunset in 
three and Effekt and Jonkheer van Cit- 
ters in two. Here are the lists of the 
most popular Pompons in five countries: 
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Dutch 
Chamoisroeschen 


American 
Aimee (Am) 144 


English 
Bacchus (Eng) 


French 
Chamoisroeschen 


German 
Chamoisroeschen 


2%’ (Ger) 3’ Chamoisroeschen Gretchen Heine Effekt 
Amber Quee n Eekt (Ger) 4’ Daisy (Eng) Jhr. van Citters Gretchen Heine 
(E ng) 1% Fashion (Eng) 1%” 3%’ (Du) Jhr. van Citters 
3% Gretchen Heine Glow (Eng) 1% Mevrouw Boreel Rheinlachs (Ger) 
Dee Dee (Am) (Ger) 3’ (Du) 
4%” 31%’ Janet (Eng) 1%’ Ideal (Eng) 4’ Sunset 
Joe Fette (Am) 3’ Little Beeswing 
14 3’ Red Aster (Rote (Eng) 
L ittie ' avid Aster) (Ger) Nerissa (Eng) 3’ 
¢ Am 11%” Sunset (Eng) Sunset 
: ” 21%’ Tommy Keith 


% 

White Aster 
(Guiding Star) 
(Eng) 1%” 3’ 


Yellow Gem (1% 
3 


Four out of these twenty-four are not 
yet available in America—Effekt, Mev- 
rouw Boreel, Red Aster and Rheinlachs. 

In addition to being a splendid oppor- 
tunity to choose for yourself from the 
internationally best here is opportunity 
to have a new kind of contest, a contest 
to determine on the show table what 
nation has produced the best Pompons. 
After each variety is given, in paren- 
thesis, the country of its origin. List 
these Pompons by country of origin in 
your coming show schedule, give a place 
on the schedule to the Best Bowl of 
International Dahlias, Twenty Dahlias in 
the Bowl, Four Varieties, Five of Each 
Variety, All Four Varieties from One 
Country. Here’s chance for novelty in 
competition; here’s chance to improve 
upon the best in Dahlias. 

The smaller of these are Aimee, Dee 
Dee, Little David and Sunset. These 
four measure 11-4” usually. The large 
are Amber Queen, Glow, Gretchen Heine, 
Guiding Star, Janet and Jonkheer van 
Citters. Aimee, Little David and Sunset 
are shortest, Amber Queen and Ideal 
tallest, the rest about a three-foot height. 

Pompons are little balls of trimness, 
fully double, the ray florets tightly 
rolled into tubes, at the margins ineurved, 
at the end blunt, neatly arranged spir- 
ally. Gems, useful gems, regularly, deli- 
eately formed; the bushes are compact, 
prodigal of brilliant bloom, which come 
upon long, slender, wiry stems, from the 
early to the late season. Bad weather 
affects them little. And in the home they 
come into their own for there’s nothing 
better in their abundant material than 
the trimness of these Pompons for low 
center dishes or for bowls. You ean get 
Pompons for practically any color 
scheme you have or make. And they are 
just right for a boutonniere. They keep. 

The cultivation of Small Dabhlias is 
simple. Bear always in mind _ these 
Dahlias, small by nature, are to be kept 
small by nurture. The usual method laid 
down for Dahlias—fertilizing and water- 
ing, disbranching and dis i are to 
produce large blooms. Miniatures rather 
are to be made to come small. Yet you 
mean to get from them that profusion 





of flower they so willingly give. Omit, 
therefore, the feeding and the dis- 
branching, the disbudding usual for 


Large Flowered Dahlias; eut down on 
the water to the point that you still con- 
tinue to receive their generous offering 


of blooms. Put and keep all small 
Dahlias on the lean side. 
Prepare the ground thoroughly; dig in 


fall, dig in spring; after planting, eulti- 
vate once a week, keeping the surface 
broken so that it does not eake nor dry- 
erack until the time blooms show. Plant 
the roots so soon as received. This means 


(Eng) 3 


you should specify delivery for the time 
you plan to plant. Plant the roots early, 
May 15 for southern New England, 
southern New York State, Pennsylvania, 
north Jersey and Ohio; May 1 for south 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia 
and inland states of this same latitude. 
You wish a long period of bloom. You 
get it by planting early. You may even, 
especially in northern United States and 
in Canada, start the roots in pots or 
squares of upturned sod in a coldframe. 
Without disturbing the feed roots sink 
sod and root in the garden. Pinch out 
once, even twice. Leave all side shoots, 
do not disbraneh, do not disbud. You 
will of course cut with such long stems 
that picking will be a practical pruning. 
It is important, if you want more flowers, 
to pick off all spent blooms. If they re- 
main seed will set, the plant will supply 
nourishment to mature seed and when it 
has matured done _ its work, it 
will cease putting forth bloom. Nature 
makes blooms in order to have seed. 
Man wants in his garden blooms, not 
seed. So keep nature trying to make 
seed through producing blooms. Shou'd 
the summer be hot and the stems tend to 
harden it will be well to eut back to 
that point on the stalk below which only 
four buds are left. You ean do this ent- 
ting back piecemeal by cutting deep for 
bloom. Don’t worry about eutting buds 
The plant will “bloom its fool head off” 
on the stems left. In light soil new blooms 


will come in six weeks, in heavy soi! 
in seven to eight weeks. Always eut 
open-centered flowers while the center 


is still closed, before the pollen shows, 
eut thus they will keep well. 

Miniature flowers come upon _ low- 
growing plants; they are small all over. 
The large Dahlia may grow to be a giant 
of eight feet. Jack’s Bean Stalk “ean 
easily be grown 10 ft. and probably more 
with a little feeding.” The tallest of 
these small bloomers is four feet, manv 
are two feet or less. They are just right 
for the small garden and should be used 
in larger gardens in different ways than 
the large, tall Dahlias. 

Mignons ean be grown in window 
boxes. Here is wealth of form and color 
in small size. From the precise Pompon 
through pineushion Anemone, through the 
wayward grace of the Informal Decora- 
tive and tousled Collarette to the simple, 
perfect Single, Dahlias have ample varie- 
tv of form to fit any setting. Add the great 
range of color and almost any scheme of 
decoration can be earried out. The 
formal dinner maintains formality but 
successfully misses stiffness when Pom- 
pons are used in center bowl. A less 
pretentious dinner can be graced with thx 
Single or the adaptable Miniature. 
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Forward March with Roses! 


T seems worth while to discuss in 
March the forward march in the 
Rose kingdom, in Rose planting, in 

Rose varieties, and broadly in Rose 
quality. 

Perhaps the propriety of this last 
noun may be disputed. We are seeing 
these days some very lovely reproduc- 
tions of old, old flower pictures, many 
of them in color, and it does appear that 
fifty years ago, a hundred years ago, 
and more, there were very beautiful 
Roses. To the eye these Roses seem to 
have possessed all the delicacy and beauty 
we expect today, but to the mind it may 
easily be realized that while they would, 
if with us today, smell just as sweetly, 
they would not cover the place our mod- 
ern Roses possess in the world. 
There has been improvement, and im- 
provemert continues. 

This feeling that Roses are marching 
onward to possess the world is accentu- 
ated by a letter received the day these 
words are written, from the foremost 
German Rose grower, who is also a 
successful, independent and productive 
Rose hybridizer or producer. Herr Kor- 
des writes: “Roses are going in enormous 
quantities into German gardens, even 
more so than ever before. Statisties show 
a planting of thirty-seven millions of 
briars in the spring of 1935, and that 
means more than twenty-two millions of 
plants for this season. Eighty per cent 
of these plants will go into German gar- 
dens, private or public.” 

Estimates as to the actual production 
of Roses in America vary greatly, but 
it is safe to say that 


rose 


more new Roses 

















Here’s a “No. 1” Rose plant, unpacked 
and before pruning 
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will be planted here in the spring of 
this year than Germany will have, ae- 
cording to the report above printed. 

It should be noted that our German 
friend speaks of Roses which will “go 
into German gardens, private or public.” 
It is public rose-gardens that need the 
attention of thoughtful rosarians, and 
as part of the onward rose march I am 
hoping that those who read these words 
will bestir themselves toward new, nearby, 
well-ordered public rose-gardens. It is 
through the public rose-gardens that the 
apartment-house, flat-dwelling,  cliff-in- 
habitants of the great cities can enjoy 
Roses. 

As part of this Rose advance story 
point may be made of the way in which 
new rose-gardens happen. They are sel- 
dom the result of a desire on the part 
of the authorities to add Roses to the 
park attractions. Invariably some man 
or some woman—usually the latter—has 
been excited with desire for Roses in 
publie and has made that excitement vocal 
with friends and officials. Despite all 
the sneers and slurs that are cast toward 
publie officials, many of them very 
worthy and very earnest, no one will 
doubt that they are responsive to public 
opinion, wherefore Mrs. or Mr. Rose 
Lover becoming voeal and insistent can 
get a hearing. 

Now comes the little story which is 
back of this particular sermonette. In a 
certain capital city lives a man who is 
deeply interested in Roses both as he 
erows them and as he wants them grown. 
He has declaimed freely about the need 
for a public rose-garden for many years, 
and has seored failure after failure in 
the promotion of such a_ rose-garden. 
But one day the able landscape architect 
who served his city took fire at an in- 
cidental suggestion and found the neces- 
sary bit of land. It did not belong to 
the city, and the city could not purchase 
it either directly or by condemnation. 
Yet the hospital president who did have 
some control of that land had both heart 





ROSE PERFUME 


HuGu FINDLAY 

The rose fears not its final doom 
But breathes the sweetest of perfume 
When passion with a tender kiss 
Dreams in its heart, what lovely bliss 
Is on its reddened lips in death, 
And just before its fieeting breath 
Falls to the earth, a silvered gleam, 
That in the shadow of a dream 

Is rolled in every velvet scroll 

Like love thoughts in the human soul 
That hold the echo of a song. 











and mind open tuo the scent of a Rose, 
and soon there was in existence an ar- 
rangement whereby a superbly satisfac- 
tory and pleasing site was obtained for 
a municipal rose-garden. 

When the idea was published, support 
for it promptly appeared. It was lively 
and vociferous support, and it meant 
money; enough money, apparently, to 
pay for the Roses. There was available 
the landseape talent to properly design 
and arrange the rose-garden. Then came 
the actual work, so that to the com- 
plete surprise of the Rose lover who had 
probably first suggested the idea, there 
will bloom into beauty this spring a 
garden of more than seven thousand 
Roses, planted under favorable conditions 
in a place where they will bloom and 
breathe to the glory of God and the 
good of the city in which they fortunatelv 
are placed. 

These words are written, therefore, to 
encourage every possible effort. Officials 
seldom originate; they almost invariably 
respond. But some man or some woman 
will have to make that rose-garden a 
real chore if it is to be effective. I 
think, as I write, of a lovely little garden 
in a southern city resulting from an im- 
provement which brought a prize. The 
garden was established. It bloomed in 
heauty. Then it was neglected, and now 
it is a wreck. The personality has gone 
away from it. At the same time a 
woman in a midwestern city of popula- 
tion and prosperity took fire and she was 
able not only to stimulate the planting of 
a great garden but its eare, so that its 
146) 


(Continued on page 

















Here it is properly pruned and ready to 
plant 
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Making and Growing a Terrarium 


ITHIN the past few years there 
has grown an ever-widening in- 


terest in that type of indoor 
garden called a “terrarium,’—a large 


and impressive word when applied to 
Partridge-berry vines beneath a diminu- 
tive glass globe, but a word of the right 
size when used for a large glass case where 
erags and mountains and lakes have been 
laid out to appear as an entire landscape 
on a Lilliputian seale. The planting and 
growing of such an indoor garden is a 
fascinating task from the very beginning, 
with success assured to the veriest tyro 
if a few simple directions be followed. 
Any kind of a glass container will 
grow a garden succesfully provided that 
it has an adjustable glass cover. <A 
large, overgrown bottle, an old fish globe, 
glass refrigerator dishes, candy jars, 
glass covered ovenware bowl, each and 
all will make a Terrarium and each will 
provide the plants with the necessary 
moisture, plenty of light and protection. 
There are many types of terraria- 
gardens. One may be made solely from 
gleanings from the woods; another may 
hold small plants costing but five or ten 


ELLEN D. WANGNER 


cents from the chain stores, with a few 
cuttings from some house plants. Still 
other gardens may hold the pleasing and 
unusual plants now carried by florists 
especially for bringing an exotic note 
to these gardens under glass. Most plants 
will grow well in such a garden with the 
exception of cacti and some of the suc- 
culents requiring a dry condition. 

In making a terrarium, after the con- 
tainer has been selected and the type of 
garden determined on, the first step is 
to mix the soil. This should be a loamy 
garden soil mixed with a little sand, some 
powdered charcoal to keep it sweet and 
with some rich, fibrous earth from the 
woods if this can be obtained. Failing 
this, a small quantity of peat moss mixed 
in will be fonnd to make both an ex- 
cellent soil and substitute. 

Is the garden to be a woodsy one, 4 
rock garden, a glade for ferns, a rocky 
landscape with large stones for moun- 
tains and with a winding path bordered 
by trees and shrubs, or is it to be an 
exotic one? For each and any type, the 
plants should all be on hand, con- 
veniently spread out in small boxes. 





Also on the work table there should be 
the rocks needed, scissors, large and small 
spoons for planting in lieu of trowels, a 
small, pointed stick (a meat skewer 
answers admirably) to take the place of 
a dibble, a pair of forceps (this neces- 
sary when planting in a bottle.) 

In planting my own terrarium (also 
the garden in a Wardian case) my first 
step is to arrange the rocks forming the 
backbone of the landseape. At this 
point, interest can be added by using 
rocks or stones brought from some fa- 
mous garden, some historie spot or col- 
lected for their own sheer beauty. In 
my own garden last winter, three white 
rocks of gleaming quartz, found at the 
top of the St. Bernard Pass, peeped out 
from beneath the green tracery of a little 
vine found in the woods in autumn, my 
Wardian ease holding a pleasing medley 
of carrot tops for trees Pipsissewa for 
eolor (gathered on a woodland stroll) 
small ferns, grasses and moss also from 
the woods and then, as an experiment, | 
planted small green and purple Wander- 
ing Jew (Tradescantia), a small piece 
of Iee plant, a very tiny Crassula ar- 
borescens and Myrtle (Vinca). In one 
corner were planted several small shoots 
of Trollius (Asiatic Buttercup) which 
grew to the top of the case and put out 
a few pale blooms. 

In such a medley, the plan was to see 
just what the succulents that ordinarily 
prefer a dry time, would do in this 
misty-moisty place. They flourished like 
the proverbial green bay tree. The little 
woodland ferns and mosses went to sleep, 
some of the mosses permanently,. the 
lesson thus learned that moss prefers a 
much drier climate. Another time, moss 
will be used sparingly with a reserve 
stock on hand for replacement, although 
satisfactory mosses may be purchased at 
the florists. 

After the earth and rocks are in, then 
comes the planting, with the soil piled 
up or lowered to make the necessary 
planting pockets. Care must be taken 
to firm the earth around all plants, but 
especially about the deep-rooting varie- 
ties, such as Hemlock seedlings, Dwarf 
Box, small Huckleberry bushes, ete. If 
there is to be a path, this can be made 
of sand with the edges concealed by 
vines, or, high, rocky banks may line 
it with small vines and plants in the 
erevices. Baby’s Tears (Helxine) will 
“ery” with good effect and the rainbow 
moss will grow rapidly enough to require 
pruning. A small pool can be made of 
cement or clay in these small gardens and 
will be an effective feature if the per- 
spective be right. 

In planting a large, deep bottle, one 
should use different types of plants than 
in a simple fish bowl or glass case. 
Evergreens of a tropical nature will pro- 
duce beautiful pictures. Restraint 


Here’s a miniature landscape all enclosed in 
a glass globe, highly intriguing, with a rich 
variety of plants 
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should be the keynote of a bottle garden. 
The Serew Pine (Pandanus), a small 
plant of Dieffenbachia, either the Chinese 
Evergreen (Aglaonema) or the Neph- 
thytis liberica (African Evergreen) a 
small Sansevieria (if one likes them), any 
Begonias, small-leaf Ivies,—Japanese or 
Hedera helix gracilis,—all these will 
grow luxuriantly and create delightful 
effects, if the smaller plants are placed 
at lower front, with the rocks (if any 
are used) the Evergreens, Pandanus, etc., 
at sides and back. 

As to care of the terrarium, it thrives 
best in a place rather cool and with 
only partial sunlight. After planting, 
the entire garden should be well watered, 
the plants sprayed thoroughly with a bulb 
atomizer, the glass lid put on and Nature 
left to take charge. If at times, there 
seems to be too much moisture collect- 
ing on the glass, if perhaps, the sun has 
been too bright, the glass top can be 
opened slightly for a time. If mildew 
develops on the plants, this is a sure 
indication that more air is needed at 
once. If the soil appears too dry, then 
the bulb atomizer should be used to 
lightly spray both plants and earth. As 
a rule, however, the terrarium requires 
very little attention. The glass should 
be kept free from dust on the outside, 
of course, and the temperature of the 
garden kept as even as possible; this 
is generally controlled by the room tem- 
perature. Especial care as to heat must 
be exercised if the garden be in a bottle, 
a west window with very little sunshine 
is best. 

In experimenting last winter, we 
placed a large Wardian case garden in 
a south window to test what the sun 
would do. The temperature of this upper 
room is never higher than 60 degrees. 
In the case were little wildings,— 
grasses, ground Vetch, a creeping plant 
from the woods resembling Mullein, all 
growing into lovely things. Included 
was a plant which as children we called 
“sour grass” and its pointed leaves 
grew so large as to seem like a small 
Chinese Evergreen. A little wild Straw- 
berry plant was in this garden, growing 
into beauty, while queer grasses and 
creeping things peeped through the 
woodsy soil. The hot sun and abundant 
moisture thus created, made all the wood 
plants believe that it was mid-summer, 
although blizzards blew out of doors. 
When the sun poured in too strong, 
draperies of beige and rose chintz were 
drawn between the garden and the«win- 
dow so that only a mellow glow shone 
through. 

Another terrarium was planted as an 
experiment and placed in a north win- 
dow without sunshine, although this room 
was warm. Plenty of moisture formed 
on the glass and the plants were healthy, 
but their growth was extremely slow 
though steady. After six weeks, the 
garden was removed to a west window 
and the little plants seemed actually to 
quiver with the strength of new growth 
there. It is such fun to be able to move 
one’s garden about,—upstairs, down- 
stairs as the fancy directs. 

This year, a different experiment will 
be tried. Annual flower seedlings self- 
sown in the outdoor garden and which 
have started small plants of anrual Lark- 
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A glass enclosed case with provision for ventilation through the lid at the top, with 
a very realistic recreation of a foundation planting in miniature, exhibited by the 


Federated Garden Clubs of New York at a New York Show 


spur, Portulaca, Agrostemma and Pe- 
tunias, all will be re-planted in the ter- 
rarium. Another glass garden will be 
planted with small cuttings of Spirea, 
Forsythia, Pussy Willow and Bridal 
Wreath, with small garden, paths edged 
with Barberry clippings, the soil being 
mostly sand with a little humus. If 
they bloom,—well there will be another 


garden to bring cheer. If no flowers 
appear, there will surely be dainty 


green leaves that will create a lovely 
indoor garden. 

As to plants that will prove success- 
ful even for a beginner, the list is long. 
All the moisture-loving plants will grow, 


of course,—Ferns, Umbrella Palm (Cy- 
perus), the Evergreens both Chinese and 
African, Wandering Jew (Tradescantia), 
all the Ivies,—English, small leafed Ivy 
(mentioned above) Club Mosses, Be- 
gonias and, where the moisture is care- 
fully watched,—Crassula, Ucheverias, 
Kalanchoe and all the little wild things 
such as Jack-in-the-Pulpit, Bluets, He- 
patica, Bloodroot, lichens, Wintergreen, 
baby Maples, Hemlocks and Redcedars 
and, in fact, most everything from the 
fields and. woods. And always do the 
florists carry exciting arrays of plants 
that are just waiting for a good time in 
some terrarium. 


“Glad” Gossip—1 


FORMAN T. McLEAN 


Epitor’s Note: This is the first of a 
regular series of chatty items of interest 
on the deservedly popular Gladiolus. Dr. 
McLean has been identified with con 
temporary progress in this particular 
flower and needs no further introduction 
to the Gladiolus enthusiasts of THE 
FLOWER GROWER family. 


ILESTONES.—That Picardy marks 

as definite a sign-post in Gladiolus 
progress as did AMERICA a generation ago, 
is now very evident; and the reason is 
much the same. The vigor and adaptability 
that has made both of these consistently 
good performers everywhere is their out- 
standing virtue. There were larger- 
flowered, showier exhibition sorts in 
America’s time, and the Australian mam- 
moth Gladiolus, such as RED GIANT, can 
exceed PICARDY in size of stalk and bloom 
today. But the thousands of spikes of 
PICARDY that come into the florists’ every 
day testify to its sturdy dependability. 


Whether it will be as valuable as a parent 
as many Gladiolus breeders think, is open 
to question. It is just as likely that sister 
varieties, likewise combining the vigor of 
the Primulinus with the size of the best 
moderns, will prove to be the real pro- 
genitors of the new race that is coming. 


TriaL Grounps.—Too many new varie- 
ties are introduced too quickly. Many 
new varieties have been introduced to the 
unsuspecting public before they have been 
even tried outside of their own home 
grounds. If every new Gladiolus debu- 
tante had to travel and meet the world 
in at least a half a dozen different trial 
grounds before her debut, there would be 
fewer disappointments—and less money 
wasted by the growers in pushing novel- 
ties that fail in the average garden. A 
real trial ground in New England, or 
Canada, one near New York, another in 
the Southeast, one near St. Louis, one 

(Continued on page 145) 
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A Growing Garden 
Diary 
MATTIE A. HARTZOG 


[You can’t make a universal date 
for - gardening. These records were 
made in a locality that is South of 
Washington, D. C., but at a higher 
altitude. The growing season is de- 
layed as you go North about one 
week for every 100 miles at sea level, 
and the same for every 500 feet of ele- 
vation. Readers must, therefore, get 
a “starting date” from thew own gar 
dens and adapt dates accordingly. 
The sequences are the same, of course.] 


Ah, passing few are they who speak, 
Wild stormy month! in praise of thee; 
Yet, though thy winds are loud and 
bleak, 
Thou art a welcome month to me. 
—BRYANT 


MARCH I1—The month is not roaring in 
just coming quietly with a cold day. Re- 
ceived a present by mail: a beautiful gar- 
den scrap-book—all “garden-minded” people 
ought to have them—has a wooden hinged 
back, and leaves can be added. 


MARCH 3—Walked around this windy day 
to see what damage three cold nights did 
to advanced vegetation; opening buds on 
Japanese Magnolia, Spirea (reevesiana), 
and Flowering Quince brown, but Snow- 
flakes (Leucojum) with attractive foliage 
making a show. Saw many birds; their 
early spring activity is of great value for 
an insect destroyed now is equal to many 
later—insects are about, some good, some 
bad. 


MARCH 5—Spring-like! Had a _ hot bed 
remade and covered with glass to “heat.” 
Put out Myosotis (Forget-me-nots) and 
gave a top dressing of sand and good soil 
to rock gardens. We repotted hardy Water- 
lilies using garden soil, well-rotted manure. 
and a little bone meal (have water about 
two inches over Lilies will raise water 
level as they grow). The back-yard “alive” 
with blackbirds—also robins—they found 
the Chinaberry trees (the habit of this 
tree, spreading from roots, is troublesome 
but it furnishes quick shade). 


MARCH 7—As the breezes brought fra 
grance from Plum blossoms we planned 
what to plant in spring to have a variety of 
color, not clashing, in summer and autumn. 
and watched migrating cedar waxwinz 
birds—that have stopped for a visit—feast 
ing on Eleagnus berries. (Perched close to 
gether a bird will pass the fruit that has 
just been picked to the next one on the 
limb, on down the line—sometimes it is 
passed back along the line before any will 
taste it.) These birds allow people to come 
close while they are feeding. 


MARCH 9—Sowed seed in one of the hot 
beds—perennial Lupin, double Hollyhock 
and African Daisies. Set out a Magnolia. 
double Altheas, and Dogwoods—these do 
better if planted in late Winter as the leaf 
buds begin to swell. At the Garden Club 
the hostess read my Garden Diary that 
appeared for the first time in FLOWER 
GROWER Magazine—if my notes on the 
weather and flowers blooming, and actual 
experiences and observations, interest 
other gardeners and help some with more 
or less the same problems, I shall be glad. 


MARCH 12—Thinned out and_ replanted 
Daisy Chrysanthemums. Orchard, and 
vegetable gardens were ploughed, and an 
application of liquid manure put on Sweet 
Peas—the roots of Sweet Peas demand 
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moisture; irrigation trench parallel with 
the row is a help. 


MARCH 14—(Sunday) Barberries have 
insignificant blooms showing but later the 
berries will be ornamental. Peach tree 
branches are heavy with delicate pink and 
white blossoms; Pansies, English Daisies, 
purple and white “Flags” blooming, and 
Baby-blue-eyes (Nemophila) are drifts of 
azure. Dwarf Narcissus, and Ranunculus 
make bright spots in rock garden. The 
foliage of Daffodils that have finished 
flowering edge borders. Have to watch 
turn yellow—about June—before you can 
remove, in order to have bloom next year. 
Notice the lawn of one of our neighbors a 
sheet of blue with dainty little Bluets 
(Houstonia caerulea). 


MARCH 15—Fertilized Roses and had win- 
ter mulch turned under (best not wait too 
late to uncover, if new growth has time 
to harden will not be hurt by late cold 
spell, but if uncovered too early wind and 
sun may hurt). A friend sent us a sack 
of bone meal specifying to use on grass, 
we mixed with wood ashes that we have, 
half and half, and broadeast on lawns. 
Grasses must have phosphorus and potash 
though in smaller quantities than nitrogen. 
Vegetable as well as animal kingdom needs 
well-balanced diet. (Every lawn needs 
special care in spring, 10-6-4 will give 
good results seattered thinly and watered. ) 
If a vigorous turf is maintained by fer- 
tilizing, and mowed frequently, weeds are 
kept down. 











A peep into the Cypress swamp, Taxo- 
dium distichum, but strangely enough 
the tree grows also on dry land 


MARCH 19—Got Chickweed out of per- 
ennial borders and put out some plants 
from  frames—Delphinium, —long-spurred 
Columbine and = Snapdragon. Planted 
Golden Gleam and Scarlet Gleam Nastur- 
tium seed: plants are semi-dwarf with short 
runners, the flowers double and sweet 
scented (should be in a sunny place in only 
fairly rich soil; if given too much water or 
feed will have luxuriant growth of foliage 
but not many flowers. ) 


MARCH 21—This “beginning o1 spring” 


Sunday; Flowering Plum a bronze glory 
with pink flowers and crimson leaves— 
later foliage a deep maroon and double 
Crab are showy, red Maples with flaming 
crimson and scarlet flowers a delightful 
sight, Redbud (Cercis canadensis) and yel- 
low Jasmine blooming. The woods and 
hillsides are responding to spring with 
green unfolding. 


MARCH 24—A fine day to tour 24 miles 
north of Charleston, S. C., to see Cypress 
Gardens (visited Magnolia and Middleton 
Place Gardens—just as beautiful, though 
different—another time). Hard to de- 
scribe anything as lovely as Cypress Gar- 
dens with flaming colors of Azaleas 
reflected in water and giant Cypress trees 
hanging with great veils of Spanish moss. 
It is a wonderland of flowers where one 
may follow its paths through the forest 
or paddle in boats through its waterways. 
There is exquisite coloring of flowering 
Azaleas, bulbs, Spanish Iris and Lilies with 
Wisterias and Banksia Roses in festoons 
from the trees on the banks and islands. 
Spanish moss gives a weird effect: is not 
a parasite but spreads on trees and keeps 
sun from reaching the buds, obtaining 
nourishment from the air. Mistletoe— 
sometimes on same tree with Spanish moss 
—feeds on sap from tree. 


MARCH 26—Planted Azaleas got on trip, 
in place protected from winds and _ hot 
afternoon sun—for seeing Azaleas blooming 
makes one want plants (they are acid 
loving, surface feeders, like the surface of 
the soil cool and moist—roots so near the 
surface that working around will prevent 
growth). 


MARCH 27—Such weather—sleeted last 
night, cold today with snow, sleet, rain, 
wind and the sun set clear! 


MARCH 28—More like winter than spring 
this Easter Sunday, but new suits, Easter 
hats, and white shoes in evidence. Stocks 
perfuming the air, Kerrias blossoming, 
Ajuga and Arabis making rock gardens 
attractive, and ‘“woodsy” gray Violets 
blooming profusely near naturalistic pool. 


The Formosanum Lily 


G. H. Grawam, (Nebraska) 


HIS Lily made a wonderful record with 

us last year, as it also has for three 
previous seasons. These four seasons have 
been noted for their heat and the deficiency 
of rain, corn has failed each year, yet, this 
phillipinense formosanum Lily grew from 
seven to ten feet tall and each stalk bore 
from ten to fifty flowers. This is the record 
of a planting 150 feet long by 10 feet wide. 
Seed planted in the autumn of 1936 pro- 
duced many plants that carried flower 
stalks in 1937. The blooming started early 
in September and continued for six weeks. 
Flowers are white with a little shading on 
the outside. The fragrance is very fine. 
It is a stem rooter and the bulb should 
be set from six to eight inches deep. 

Having such tall stems it would seem 
that supports would be needed, but none 
were used and no stalks were ever broken 
over by the wind. There are several strains 
of Formosum Lily and it is possible some 
of these may be better or even worse than 
the ones I have been talking about. At 
any rate it will be worth while to secure 
some seed and make a start with these 
Lilies. The chances are good that you wil! 
have some flowers the first season which 
is more than you can expect from most 
Lilies. 
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Get coldframes ready. 
Ventilate hotbeds carefully. 


Prune dead wood from 
Rambler Roses. 


Brier and 
Remove burlap from wrapped ever- 
greens after mid-March. 


Sow annual flower seeds in pots and 
flats in the house. 


Sow Sweet Peas and hardy annuals 
outdoors as soon as the ground ean be 
worked. 


Spray deciduous, dormant trees, and 
bushes some warm day in early March 
with winter strength lime-sulphur wash 
to kill inseets and diseases. 


Prune Bush Roses late in March by 
cutting out dead wood, puny shoots and 
crowding stems. For large, but few, 
individual flowers shorten long and 
strong stems to only two or three buds 
(joints); for many but small flowers, 
leave four to six buds. 


Soak all woody nursery stock that 
arrives very dry or shriveled. If a pond 
or a stream is handy place the stock 
in it—root, stem and branch; if not, 
use a barrel full of water. Let the stock 
stay there 24 to 48 hours. If neither is 
available, dig a trench, bury the plants 
almost completely, soak the soil deeply 
and let the stock remain there several 
days. When plump, plant and keep the 
soil wet around them. 


Cut close to the ground all stems of 
Snowberry before growth starts. New 
stems will quickly develop, grow from 
three to five feet long and bear abun- 
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dant, large berries which will continue 
attractive from September to Decem- 
ber. Do not plant this shrub where its 
spreading will crowd out other shrubs. 
It is fine for holding a steep bank. 


Plant some Gladiolus bulbs as soon 
as the ground can be worked. Make 
other plantings at bi-weekly intervals 
until late June. This will give a sue- 
cession of bloom from July until cold 
weather. 


Remove mulch from plantings of 
hardy bulbs as soon as buds on early 
blooming shrubs begin to swell. While 
doing so be careful to avoid injuring the 
bulb sprouts. Do the work yourself; 
don’t trust the ‘‘hired man.’’ A four-, 
or a three-tined fork is the best tool 
to use for this work. 


Spread rakings of leaves, dead grass 
and other vegetable debris evenly in 
shrubbery borders and beneath hedges 
and let it lie there from season to sea- 
son. As they decay they will supply 
vegetable matter to the soil and also 
serve as a mulch to prevent loss of water 
from the ground. 


Paint some copper-wired labels scarlet 
to be ready for your strolls in the woods 
and along fence rows during spring and 
summer so you ean fasten them to blos- 
soming shrubs and plants that you may 
dig when dormant to remove to your 
garden. The red labels will enable you 
to find the plants easily when they are 
leafless. 


Use a funnel and a long, but small 
diameter cardboard mailing tube to help 
you place Sweet Pea or other large seeds 


in a trench at the intervals you wish. 
This apparatus will save your back, for 
you will not have to stoop, but can stand 
almost erect while sowing. 


Sow Jerusalem Cherry seed during 
Mareh for next Christmas decoration. 
When the little seedlings are about two 
inches high prick them into two-inch 
flowerpots and shift them to larger sizes 
(only one size larger at each shift) when 
their roots begin to form mats around 
the balls of soil in the pots. When in 
five or six ineh size stop shifting so they 
will bloom and bear fruit. 


Put on a pair of cotton gloves a size 
larger than make a good fit. Dip your 
hands, so clad, in melted paraffin (not 
too hot) and let cool to your hand 
temperature. Use them when working 
in the garden to keep your hands clean. 
The paraffin prevents ripping of the 
seams, increases the ‘‘life’’ of the fabric 
and prevents earth from working 
through to the skin. When taken off, 
the gloves will become hard upon cool- 
ing. Warm them a little to make them 
go on easily. When once on they will 
be pliable. 


Repair old lawns as early in Mareh 
as the ground can be worked. Cover 
bare spots with one inch layers of loam 
and peat moss (equal parts) and roll 
or tamp it firmly before sowing high 
grade re-cleaned Roll it 
again after seeding. 


erTrass seed. 


Save bulbs of Hyacinth, Tulip, Narcis- 
sus and other species which have beex 
grown in the house during winter so 
they may be planted out doors. Keep 
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them well watered and exposed to sun- 
light until their leaves begin to turn 
yellow. Then reduce the water by de- 
grees each day until the foliage is all 
yellow. Lay the pots on their sides and 
let the soil become powdery dry before 
removing and cleaning the bulbs for 
planting in the fall. They will not 
‘‘foree’’ a second season, but are worth 
growing in the garden. 


Avoid digging or plowing heavy clay 
loam soils while they are so wet that 
they glisten when a spadeful is dug up. 
Wait until they will crumble somewhat. 
Digging when too wet will make them 
pack, puddle, bake and be difficult for 
plants to grow in. 


Dig up some clumps of Marsh Mari- 
gold (Caltha palustris) from a nearby 
swamp or other wet ground. Plant them 
in flower-pots large enough to hold them 
without cramping. Place in a cool room 
and partial shade for a few days to get 
established; then put in a sunny win- 
dow. The brilliant yellow flowers will 


- 


open in a week or two and last perhaps 
two weeks. You may boil the leaves 
and succulent stems for ‘‘greens.’’ 


Plant hardy Lilies of the species ob- 
tainable at the garden supply stores 
in spring. But first make sure that your 
choice of positions is favorable to the 
kinds you plant. Some species do best 
in full sun and comparatively poor soil; 
others in partial shade and rich earth. 
When given conditions they enjoy they 
will not only be a permanent investment, 
but will increase in number from year 
to year. Among good ones are: aura- 
tum, henryi, eroceum, dauricum, japonic- 
cum, tigrinum, speciosum and regale. 


Cut Butterfly Bush stems close to the 
ground, even though they may be alive 
for a foot or more. By doing so the whole 
power of the roots will be concentrated 
in buds hidden below the soil surface 
and much larger stems will thus be 
foreed into growth than if the plant 
food is distributed to a lot of puny buds 
above ground. 


In the Little Greenhouse 


Begonias. One intriguing method of 
propagation that has been an incentive 
for many to delve deeper into the magic 
surrounding greenhouse gardening is that 
used in the rooting of the leaves of 
Begonia rex. While it is true that some 
other entirely different families of plants 
may be perpetuated. from leaf cuttings, 
this particular plant is the one most 
commonly thought of in this connection. 
Leaves of this Begonia, if cut through 
the veins on the back at several places, 
may be laid flat on sand or sandy ma- 
terial on some part of the bench where 
they can be left undisturbed for a month. 
Lay one or two small stones or some 
sand on top of each leaf for the pur- 
pose of keeping it rigid. If the bench 
is kept steadily moist and a temperature 
of 58-60° maintained for a month roots 
will ereep out from the leaf incisions 
and young plants will commence to ap- 
pear. 

A number of Begonia species can be 
increased in the same fashion, especially 
those with tuberous or creeping root 
stems. Fibrous rooted Begonias are more 
easily inereased from stem cuttings. 

There are a few people wha are keenly 
interested in the Begonia in all its forms. 
[t is a worthwhile plant to study. Indeed 
a greenhouse with no other plants but a 
collection of Begonia species would serve 
as a charming means of studying vege- 
tation. We are told that seven hundred 
species of these exist in different parts 
of the world. They are tropical or sub- 
tropical plants, only one, B. evansiana, 
has been known to survive New York 
winters. 

Their habit of growth is immensely 
interesting. We may have species such 
as B. coecinea that in due course would 
grow so big as to cover a wall if such 
there be in the greenhouse. We may 
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have them as hanging basket plants as, 
for instance, B. foliosa, or as creepers as 
in B. seandens. Endless numbers of 
them make useful pot plants and are 
desirable as house plants. A careful 
selection will supply flowers for every 
month of the year. Those known as 


star Begonias which inelude several 
recognized species, make excellent house 
plants. 


So, with Begonias, Mareh would seem 
to be a good month to make a beginning 
with their culture, because at this date, 
propagation may be effected from leaf 
and stem cuttings, seed may still be sown 
or tubers can be started. 

Begonias grow best in a moist at- 
mosphere and a temperature that never 
falls below 55°. Soil suited for their 
zrowth is a rather porous medium that 
has been enriched with some good form 
of humus or vegetable matter. This 
is of course best met by using plenty of 
leaf mould. From March on, through 
the Summer months, a rather heavy shade 
from the sun’s rays will be necessary. 

Ferns—Another type of plant to in- 
dulge in, and one which goes well with 
the Begonia, is the ever popular and 
useful Fern. One simply cannot avoid 
it in one or other of the different genera. 
Most of them make good house plants. 
Some, like Adiantum and Nephrolepis, 
are admirable in supplying the needed 
greenery in flower arrangements and if 
there should be a wedding in the home, 
imagine the thrill in being able to supply 
one’s own Cibotium as a background to 
flowering plants. 

Species suited for the little greenhouse 
are numerous and among the best is the 
Boston fern—Nephrolepis exaltata bos- 
toniensis. This may or may not be a 
good name. This variety is simply a 
mutation and more graceful form with 





Plant shrubs and trees obtained from 
the nurseries as if they were full grown; 
that is, allow them the amount of space 
that they will need when mature. Place 
the largest growing kinds first; then 
fill the interspaces with small growing 
and short lived kinds, hardy perennials 


and annuals. The garden will thus look 
beautiful from the start and there will 
be no need to dig up and transplant 
crowding specimens with risk of killing 
them. 


Prevent losses of seedlings through 
the attacks of slugs and snails by set- 
ting the seed pans, flats and flowerpots 
on beds of ashes or surrounded with 
bands of lime or wood ashes six inches 
wide. These caustics will destroy the 
creatures. 


Transplant clumps of hardy peren- 
nials that are crowding each other as 
early in March as they can be dug. If 
some of them are becoming too thick, 
eut them in half or quarters before dig- 
ging. Use a sharp spade to do this. 


J. G. Esson 


somewhat broader fronds than the type 
plant N. exaltata. Few florist’s potted 
plants have had a larger sale than has 
had the Boston fern. When a large 
plant becomes shabby in appearance, 
rejuvenation is best done by dividing the 
plant into several and potting each part 
into a smaller pot. 


One or two of the Polypodys are 
recommendable, especially that known 
oceasionally as the Hare’s Foot Fern 
(Phlebodium aurem). It is inelined to 
coarseness and its roots have the tendency 
to creep out of the pot. Like the preceding 
species there are variations or mutations 
that are wavy leaved or fringed. It 
requires a shallow well drained soil to 
grow in and is increased by division or 
by spores. This latter method of repro- 
duction is peculiar to the ferns, mosses 
and fungi. Unlike seeds, spores have 
no embryo, but even so, when we think 
of the spread of some diseases, they can 
be a quick and ready means of increase. 
Ripe spores can be collected from the old 
fronds and kept dry until ready to sow. 
Early March is a good time to start the 
greenhouse Polypodys. On a well mois- 
tened surface of leafy soil the spores 
should be spread and kept close and 
shady in a 60-65 temperature until these 
germ cells commence to grow as tiny 
plants. 

The Maiden-hair fern, Adiantum cune- 
atum, is another favorite. At this date, 
it requires the gardener’s special care. 
It is one of the kinds that most gar- 
deners prefer in pots no larger than six 
or seven inches in diameter and if 
treated well, i. e. to a well drained 


rather black soil and ample water, a 


healthy serviceable plant will be the 
result. 


(Continued on page 150) 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, N. Y.) 


A Very Unusual Program 


HE North Carolina Garden Club has 

been holding an unusual form of club 
meeting at which was presented a “Finding 
Health” in the Garden Clinic.” It was a 
one-day affair, held at Duke Union in Dur- 
ham. The state garden club was assisted 
in sponsorship by Duke University and the 
Durham Garden Club, which is one of the 
largest and most useful clubs in North 
Carolina. Aside we might add, that North 
Carolina is said to have one of the most 
active federations in the National Council. 


Just what might be a “health clinic” at a 
garden club? At this one prominent psy- 
chiatrists and a distinguished theologian 
occupied the program and discussed the 
mental and spiritual ailments which beset 
people today, the cures of which may often- 
times be found in gardening, as many 
gardeners claim from experience. Even 
before the clinic was held, its success was 
assured because of the great interest club 
women from all parts of the state evinced. 
(Men need such a clinic as well as women.) 
The ailments discussed included fear, worry 
and nervousness, with faith, work, rest and 
recreation as curative measures. 

Dr. and Mrs. R. S. Crispell of Duke Uni- 
versity were active leaders in promoting 
this health clinic. The latter gave radio 
talks to inform listeners of what the clinic 


would give them. To quote: “All of us 
want health. In fact it is life’s most de- 
sirable possession. Anything so precious 
surely cannot be obtained without great 
effort, some will reason, and proceed to 
make difficult that which should and could 
be so simple. They try doctors, diets, sports, 
patent medicines and isms, then look for 
something new to try. Why not try gar- 
dening for health? 

“Gardening can teach the dignity of 
work. It can furnish objective. It can 
furnish an interest that will overcome bore- 
dom—an incentive for each day so that one 
can awaken from a refreshing sleep well won 
from the work of the previous day, and 
eagerly face the new day—with an impa- 
tience to get into the garden to see what 
new bud or blossom has come forth. Gar- 
dening is an adventure and replete with 
anticipations and surprises—and like life, 
with disappointments—but on the whole 
those who work and persist are rewarded.”’ 
[Along this line, to obtain success in either 
the things grown or one’s health, guard 
against undertaking too much. Discour- 
agement and physical overdoing often result 
thus counteracting all the possible good to 
be obtained from gardening.—M.P.T.] 


Dr. Crispell opened the day with a talk 
on “Rest and Recreation” and at the end 
of the day closed with a discussion on 
“Overcoming Nervousness.” Dr. Wesley 





“The 
A. McMillan 
of Winston-Salem on “Garden Hobbies.” 
In the afternoon or as I should have said, 
evening, this being a Southern clinic, “Why 
Worry” was the subject treated by Dr. 
Finley Gayle of Richmond, Va., and “Faith 
as a Factor in Healing” by Dr. E. M. Poteat, 
Jr., of Raleigh. The speakers were avail- 
able after the lectures to assist in personal 
problems. 

Physicians of the state commended this 
project and offered gardeners some “finding 
health” thoughts to take to the clinic with 
them. These thoughts are what doctors 
everywhere would endorse and as they are 
of universal value we give them here. This 
advice should not be confined to gardeners 
either. 


Taylor of Greensboro 


spoke on 
Bugaboo of Fear” and Dr. BK. 


Nine Health Thoughts 


1. Recognize that your problems are funda- 
mentally the same as every one else’s, no 
matter what your particular problem may 
be. Waste no time in kicking against the 
pricks of life. Do not criticize your part 
in the game of life, but study and un- 
derstand your part. Then play it, sick 
or well, rich or poor, with courage, with 
faith, with grace. 

2. Be efficient in what you do. First ap- 
prove the purpose of your life, then 
work in a manner and with the means 
that are appropriate. 








ROCK PLANTS 


FROM THE NORTH 


New England's Coldest Nursery 


OFFERS 


LARGEST COLLECTION OF 
ROCK PLANTS IN AMERICA 


12 of our 52 SAXIFRAGES 


VERMONT WILD FLOWERS 


12 of our 25 PRIMULAS 


PI ae ls debe s KEKE Oe $ .25 P. Auricula alpina .......... $ .50 
ae -35 P. cashmeriana ............. 25 
i ees eee 75 ee {ae a | 
Pee -50 i id aac ww bi68:4:0-% 25 | 
S. bathonionsis ............. 35 P. farinosa gaspensis ....... .50 | 
S. cordifolia ...... 3 25 ee eee 25 
Ree 25 P. Helen Purpurkissen .......- .51 
S. Ferdinand Coburgi ........ 50 er I ala c ey Gr coe Wish ne 35 
S. macnabiana.............. 25 PD. GRMN nn ccc ween -75 
iS e .50 is WEE |. 5 wtisaivecncax .50 
S. pyramidalis .............. 35 NE «vos Sib aavines 25 
eee 1.00 rs nie ko wieels iain .25 
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My-Joy — truly an appropriate name for 





this lovely new flower. Petals of deep, 
bright yellow centered with an impish, 
dark-brown eye. My-Joy gives every gar- 
den an outstanding spot of color. It rises 
to a height of 21% feet and blossoms pro- 
fusely throughout a long season. Easy to 
grow from seed sown out of doors, it flour- 
ishes vigorously under any weather con- 
ditions. My-Joy produces bouquets of cut 
flowers resplendent with fiery brilliance 


to brighten that dark corner in your home. 








FREE 
NEW CATALOG 


My-Joy is unusual enough to bring admir- 
ing exclamations from those who see it 


for the first time. Garden lovers who 





EVERGREENS * SHADE TREES « SHRUBS 
HARDY ROSES ¢@ PEONIES e¢@ IRIS @ PHLOX 
NEW HEMEROCALLIS and other Perennials 


Interesting growing tips and welcome a refreshingly different flower 


letailed informat about . . . 
ee ee should be sure to include My-Joy in their 
every Harris variety abound in 7 


CATALOG FREE, excepting to Gulf and 


garden plans. 
Pacific Coast states—20 cts to these states 


PACKET 20¢ 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 
R. F. D. 9, Coldwater, N. Y. 


the beautifully illustrated pages 
of Harris’ new 1938 catalog. 


Sent without cost on request. 


HARRIS 
SEEDS Jun 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Barre, Vermont 






Dept. F. 
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Turn back 
Pushing int 
Start, stop 
hand ease 


- breaking mower 
© a pleasant stroll! 
and turn with one- 
—cut 18” Swaths 


in a quarter of the time— 
good sized lawn 
Quiet, 


g 4 -cycle 
Speed governor: 


mow a 
for 5¢ fuel cost. 
©asy startin 
motor; 
table Cutting 

5: rubber tires. 

cp Shown, $89.50. 


S110.” Wri 
Literature’ 
N-BOY 


EASY TERMS 


You Will Want to Keep This Seed 
Catalog as a Garden Reference Book 


because it gives Planting dates—Germination periods 
Colors and heights—Sowing suggestions—a _de- 
scription of new, unusual flowers for 1938. 
Send for your FREE Catalog today. 


CAMPBELL SEED STORE 


137 W. Colorado St. Pasadena, Calif. 


PRIMULAS for SPRING 











Primula elatior, a lovely Oxlip, blooms in May 
and June Clustered flowers on 8 to 10 inch 
stems. Pure white, pure yellow, or red shadings 
(your choice of colors) 3 for 90 cts., 10 for 
2.25, or 25 for $4. postpaid. 

Our new Plant Catalog (illustrated) mailed free 

PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 

Box F Bristol, Penna. 
















Meur 1938 Catalog FREE 


.’ Most complete assortment of plants in 
America. Many sensational new varie- 
ties. Wide range of flowering plants for 

house and garden. Complete stock of 

roses, bulbs, vines, perennials and shrubs. 

Unusual special offers. Write for free catalog now. 


GOOD & REESE. Inc. Dept. 305 Springfield, Ohio 


Be / 


FEED THE BIPBDS 









Large Size 


Sheltered Feeder S 





To Attract - 
: A $2.50 value 
The eaten $] 98 
Beautifully made of rustic 


(Postpaid E. of Miss. R.) 


Included FREE 


logs. Heavy wire protec- 
tion to hold suet or bread 
crumbs, Introductory offer 
includes 2 generous size 
bird homes FREE. Send 
check or pay Postman 
$1.98 plus small M. 0. 
fee. (Postpaid E. of 
Mississippi R.) {5c in 
stamps brings big fence, 
furniture and rustic book. 





| Wren and | Bue Bird- 
house. Cataloged at $1.20 
free with feeder 


NEW JEP, SEY FENCE CO. 


1000 MITCHELL AVE., BURLINGTON,N.J. 
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3. Do one thing at a time. Only in this 
way can we learn concentration. 

4. Make clean-cut, practical decisions. 

Do not accept hurry as a necessary part 

of life. The quality of one’s work is 

usually destroyed by hurry. 

6. The worst enemy of efficiency is worry. 
Consider whether the problem before you 
is actually your business. If it is not, 
turn your attention to something that is. 
If it is your business, and is business of 
the present moment, get busy and attend 
to it. If you lack knowledge, seek it 
immediately. Do those things and in 
many cases your anxiety will not degen- 
erate into worry. 

7. Keep work, rest, recreation and exercise 
in their correct relative proportions in 
your life. 

8. Shun the “New England conscience” 
which in many cases is a form of egotism, 
making a moral issue of every trivial 
thought or feeling. 

9. Do your work with as little commotion 
and “getting up steam” as possible. 


The Royal Road to Health 


RS. CLIFFORD B. MeNEES, organizer 

and president of the Kittanning Gar- 
den Club in Pennsylvania says in her ac- 
count of organizing that club and its won- 
derful accomplishments in the last nine 
years, “Take heart if you are ill and 
discouraged. Organize a Garden Club!” 
Mrs. MecNees in a very delightful article 
given in The Club Woman’s Journal, a 
Pennsylvania paper which also features 
news of the Federated Garden Clubs, tells 
of her desire to belong to a garden club 
after having read so much about them. 
As there was no club to join in her locality 
she decided to find out all she could about 
how best to organize a garden club and 
go to it with a will until her town had 
a garden club. Naturally such determina- 
tion would result in nothing but success 
and in November, 1929, the Kittanning 
Garden Club was born. What this club has 
accomplished can be told properly only in 


Mrs. McNees’ own’ words. 
“The Kittanning Garden Club has flour- 
ished through these years. Although we 


have only a small (limited) membership of 
thirty active women, we have carried out 
some major project each year since the 
club was organized. Two Gold Medals for 
Achievement, Honorable Mentions, Certifi- 
cates of Merit have come to us always 
as a surprise. We have not felt that we 
have done more than justify our existence. 
Our reward has come through the accom- 
plishment of such projects as the planting 
of 13,000 trees on the hillside (for nearly 


tebe. 
New esc: Frcty 


THIS CATALOG 


You should know about 
the superb Kunderd 
Gladiolus—great, gorgeous 
flowers in all colors 
imaginable. Big, clean, 
healthy bulbs, free from 
thrip. Our catalog de- 
scribes them all and tells 
you how little they cost. 
Plan to have Kunderd 
Gladiolus in vour garden 
this year. Send today for 
FREE catalog — use the 
coupon, or a postcard. 


A. E. KUNDERD, INC. 
304 Lincoln Way 


Please send me 


















» rf ID 


Goshen, Ind. 


Kunderd’s Gladiolus Book for 1938—FREE! 


RS stn 318d Gia bd a Se eS hanks Wale axesveik a bd ies 
Street or R. F. D ‘ Sidon i ibtnces en enweseuaee 
City... State 


a mile) across the river from our town, 
when 58 unemployed men gave their serv- 
ices, entirely free, to us and not because 
they had to. We provided lunch and 
cigarettes for these men for the two days 
it took them to complete this work. It was 
a “lark” for most of them, they told us. 

“Then another time that sends a glow 
around my heart and quickens my pulse! 
This was when I arose from my sick bed 
after a lengthy illness, to attend the cele- 
bration on Armistice Day, 1931, when we 
dedicated the 65 memorial trees planted in 
our park. (One hundred and twenty-one 
memorial trees in all had been planted 
in our town.) At that time, the two 
only surviving Civil War Veterans in 
this community, planted a tree in honor 
of their departed comrades. With approxi- 
mately 3000 persons attending, stirring 
music by our Boys’ Band, the American 
Legion Drum and Bugle Corps and the 
dramatic scene when two Garden Club 
members escorted the very old men to the 
place where the tree was to be planted, 
will never be forgotten. When one of the 
old veterans with tears in his eyes told 
us that we had given him one of the 
“happiest days in his life’ we had all the 
reward we could ever wish for, because 
of the arduous work of this project. One 
reason for it being so difficult was that 
our park is nothing but a slag fill and 
every tree had to be planted in a large 
hole, dug out of a solid mass of this fill. 
The slag was then replaced with soil. 

“Other projects we are proud of, are the 
plantings made at both the eastern and 
western approaches of our new bridge, the 
landscaping around our Library and our 
New Hospital, the Kittanning Garden Club 
Cook Book gotten up to finance our hos- 
pital planting, the restoration of our “Old 
Graveyard” covering an acre of ground 
in the center of town, and so on. 

“A project which we feel should have 
special mention and one carried out almost 
entirely alone by our Junior Garden Club 


Chairman was the organization of sixty- 
five Junior Garden Clubs, with approxi- 
mately 2200 enrolled. These were organ- 
ized by Miss Margaret Gault all over 
Armstrong County and mostly in rural 
schools, many of them only one room. 
“All the ailments are past now with the 


help of doctors, nurses, and a garden club.” 


Houston, Texas 


HE Third Annual Azalea Trail of the 
River Oaks Garden Club will be held 
on Saturday and Sunday, March 5 and 6. 
Eight distinctive Azalea gardens will be 
open, ranging from two to twelve acres in 


soize. These gardens also feature Camel- 
lias, Dogwood, Redbud, Bougainvillea, 


Wisteria, Tulips and naturalized Narcissi 
in large numbers, at this season. 


Garden Tours 


Fg we call the attention of FLOWER 
GROWER readers interested in the Pre- 
war South (and, of course, we mean the 
Civil War) to a series of tours and pilgrim- 
ages to be conducted during the next few 
months. Two of them, the Natchez Pilgrim- 
age from March 26th to April 2nd, and the 
Maryland Garden Tour from April 29th to 
May 8th, are fully described on page 30 
of the January issue of THE FLOWER 
GrRoweER. Regarding another tour we re- 
ceived the following information from Mrs. 
Theodore F. Roemele, President of the 
Garden Club of Kentucky: “The Federated 
Garden Clubs of Kentucky will conduct a 
tour of Old Homes and Gardens in Ken- 
tucky, May 21, 22, 23. Will visit “My 
Old Kentucky Home’ in Bardstown, also 
homes of three Governors, visit Frankfort, 


(Continued on page 148) 
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: Improved 1938 Models 
COLDWELL 


POWER 


















Write for 
New Coldwell 
Folder. Free 


A still finer line of Coldwell power mowers is now made possible 
by recent Coldwell developments. Cutting, rolling, collecting in 
one operation and speedily handled. All models excellent for 
trimming. Extra power where needed. Strong, sturdy machines 
built for years of hard service. The best value for the price. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER CO. 
Established 1867 
Dept. F, Newburg, New York 
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275 color pictures 


83 varieties of TULIP 

51 varieties of NARCISSUS 
25 varieties of LILY 

12 varieties of IRIS 

and 60 of various other bulbs! 



































(GARDEN BULBS 
IN COLOR 


by J. Horace McFarland, R. Marion Hatton, 
and Daniel J. Foley 





Never before has such a collection of color pictures 
of bulbs been assembled in one volume for amateur 
use; nor has any book with such a brief, practical 
text by such trustworthy authors, added to so many 
beautiful color plates, and published at so low a 
price, even been imagined. 


$350 


at all bookstores or 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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HELPFUL GUIDE to 


Beu 





Make your garden lovelier than 
ever this year—with the help of 
Van Bourgondien’s 1938 Spring 
Planting Guide and Flower Book. 
This big, handsome, 24-page book 
contains a choice selection of seeds, ’ 
bulbs, hardy plants and roses of 

proven merit, reproduced in all their Ss pec ial Offe r 
gorgeous, natural colors. Send for 

this valuable FREE Planting Guide Three Novelty Hardy 
today. Dwarf Mums—Pink 


Cushion, Early Bronze, 
NOVELTY SEEDS 


Judith Anderson (deep 
yellow, shaded orange) 
A feature of our 1938 Planting | ; ‘epresenting the latest 
Guide is its collection of recent D: y "as eck 
novelties — seeds and plants of Stuns, rleterees 
proven merit, many of them re- ones 
cipients of awards at the All-Ameri- 
can trials. We list below a partial 
selection of these unusually desir- 
able novelties: 





1 each of theses 7.00 
3 varieties... 


3 each of these $9.50 
3 varieties... 








Petunia Salmon Supreme ....Pkt. 35c 6 each of theses 50 
Zinnia, Navajo Mixed ...... Pkt. 15c 3 varieties... 4: 
Lupins, Russell Strain ...... Pkt. 50c 

Zinnia, Linnearis ............ Pkt. 25c 





Morning Glory, Clark’s Mam- 


moth Blue De ere Pkt. 10c All orders shipped postpaid 
Zinnia Lilliput, Finest Mixed Pkt. 10c if accompanied by remittance 


‘Van Bourgondien Bros. 


on DEPARTMENT 22 BABYLON, L. I. N. Y. 











GARDENING 
IN THE 
GREENHOUSE 


By ANNE DORRANCE 


You can dig in the garden, pull 
weeds and loosen soil 365 days in 
the year if you have a small green- 
house 


EL 

HOUSE You can enjoy your hobby without 

CREE having to stow away your tools 
until the coming of squills in 

; spring. Every phase of the care of 

ANCE a small greenhouse is covered in 
this book, cultural information and 

the details of building a _ small 
greenhouse, Illustrated. Price $1.50. 


—<a PLANT 
PROPAGATION 


By DR. D. C. FAIRBURN 


Written for the home _ gardener, 
this book tells the various ways to 
increase your stock of plants, by 
cuttings, grafting, or budding, by 
seed, layering, etc. ere is no one 
detail of garden work that affords 
greater individual delight than ‘‘rais- 
ing your own.”’ Illustrated. Price 
$1.00. 








Send for our new eight page illustrated 

booklet describing forty ‘‘must’’ garden 
ooks. 

ee 


Send this coupon to yeur bookseller or DOUBLEDAY DORAN OUTDOOR 
BOOKS, Dept. F, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me - copies Gardening in the Greenhouse ($1.50) 
copies Plant Propagation for the Garden ($1.00) 
— free Garden Books catalog 
ONS cnn ccatdadd on vkeaenonaeen 
Address ... 
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Floral Sensation of the Age! 


RUSSELL < 
LUPINS 


@ Winner of Three Gold Medals of the 
Royal Horticultural Society in 1937 





Now offered for the first time! | 





XTRAORDINARY colors and color combina- 

tions never before seen—every color and 
bicolors indescribable in their variety and 
beauty! Sizes never before seen. Great flower 
spikes 3 feet high, and five inches in diameter, 
15 inches in circumference, on strong stems 4 
to 5 feet tall. The blooms closely set forming a 
luxurious, compact mass of gorgeous color from 
top to bottom. No wonder Russell Lupins are 
called miracle flowers—and amazed and de- 
lighted private and professional growers in 
England. 


Offers were made by enthusiastic observers as high as $250 
fer a single plant. A dollar a seed was offered but none 
sold. Now the seeds may be had for a comparative trifle. 


The first time they have been offered. 


adapted to any soil any- 
The outstanding seed nov- 


Robust, lona lived plants, 
where, require little care. 
elty of the year. 





Guaranteed Russell Lupins 
seed can be obtained only in 
the growers’ original colored 
packets, sealed with the trade- 
mark bearing the head of 
George Russell, the originator. 
Refuse all other offers. 

Russell Lupins packets of {2 
seeds 25 cts. 50 seeds 65 cts. 
120 seeds $1.25. 250 seeds $2.50. 
Complete illustrated descriptive 
circulars on request. 


EDWARD C. VICK, American Representative 
205 Elwood Avenue Newark, N. J. 
















Different. Exquisite. ‘“‘Queen’s 
Bouquet” is a small, round im- 
bricated Aster in a variety of 
unusual colors, as modern as 
tomorrow. Dwarf, early bloom- 
er—often twenty to a plant. 
One pkt. makes six ft. border. 
Mixed, Postpatd, 3 Pkts. 25c 


America’s most complete list of 
seeds, shrubs, trees and flowers 
Profusely illustrated. Many in 


NEW GARDEN BOOK FREE/ 
SEEDS e SHRUBS 
_p-—_ TREES 

full color. Surprisingly low VED 

prices. Write today for your y  / f 


7-4: 
copy—-FREE. g 7, 


The STORRS & HARRISON COMPANY 
Box 614 Established 1854 Painesville, Ohio 











Roses Do Not Bloom 


For two years now in my bed of about 
fifty Roses I have two, one a Pink Radi- 
ance the other a pink but name unknown, 
that are normal in every way and form 
and develop buds to large size and then 


fail to open and dry up without opening 
a petal. Bed is mulched with covering of 


well rotted manure, is kept from drying up 
and from a nearby farm barnyard I ob- 
tained and applied on alternate weeks up 
to about September Ist from ten to fifteen 
gallons of seepage so I am sure they cannot 
be under-nourished. Other plants in same 
bed are normal in every way. Can you tell 


me what my trouble is so I may have bet- 
ter results next summer? Might it be 
better to replace them with others?—C. H. 
IipGAR, (Mich. ) 


‘The different behavior of the two va- 
rieties mentioned may be due to over- 
feeding rather than under-feeding. Some 
varieties of Roses are notoriously inclined 
to “ball” as we call it. This is particu- 
larly true of Roses of the Bourbon type, 
only that does not include Radiance. It 
will happen with such a Rose as Souv. de 
la Malmaison when there is a succession of 
hot days with heavy moisture. You will, 
of course, appreciate that the garden Rose 
is a very highly complicated hybrid and it 
is not at all to be surprised at that dif- 
ferent strains, as it were, will develop 
slightly different cultural requirements. 
The Radiance group are notoriously easy 
growers, flourishing and blooming under 
neglect that would completely ruin the av- 
erage Rose variety. Certainly you have not 
stinted the food supply. Some varieties 
will take enormous doses of food, others 
will not. Remove those varieties from the 
mixed bed, grow them by themselves and 
after having given them the thoroughly 
good barnyard manure treatment in the 
beginning of the season, follow up with 
water only. Your plants maybe are getting 
too much nitrogen or may even have the 
midge insect. 


Troubled With Wood Lice 


What to do to get rid of wood lice, 
call them damp bugs or sow bugs? They 
get in the roots of Iris, Phlox, Dahlias, 
tubers, etc. Have tried corrosive subli- 
mate, and tobacco dust, which moves them 
but does not kill them. Now what will 
kill these bugs without killing the plants 
or tubers?—J. T. Ecciisron, (Ohio) 


—tTry a poisoned bran mash, using Paris 


some 





START NEW PLANTS ON THE GROW- 
ING STEMS OF OLD ONES WITH 


IRA SALVE 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
KAK SALVE is the new, perfected hormone 
preparation—simple to use—requires no root- 
ing medium and no soaking—comes all ready 
to use. With KAK SALVE anybody can easily 
propagate fuchsias, begonias, african violets, 
patience, and many more house and garden 
plants. KAK SALVE with full instructions is 
sent postpaid in U. S. A. for $1.00; or write 
for FREE BOOKLET. 
PHOTOY PRODUCTS 

509 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


green, 


and also clean up thoroughly all 
decaying vegetable debris, rotting wood, etc. 


Wire Worms 


What is the best way to really extermi- 
nate wire worms? Have tried many rem- 
edies but they were only partly successful. 
—JOsEPH G. HENry, (N. Y 


Chrysanthemums in the North 


Will someone who has grown large 
flowered Chrysanthemums in the North 
with some shelter tell us about it?—OscaRr 
L. WYMAN, (N. H.) 


Rose Native to Maryland 


What is the Rose native to Maryland 
which grows about two to three feet tall 
with single two inch fragrant pink flowers? 
The roots spread into thickets in dry or 
well drained soils; the branches have rela- 
tively long slender thorns, and are greenish 
rather than red, at least all summer. It 
grows both in full sun or partial shade, but 
seems to grow taller in the sun. The hips 
are rather large and a brilliant red, one to 


three or four on a stem.—Hazarp CLARKE, 
(Md.) 


Japanese Honeysuckle 


I came originally from western New 
York and there we grew Hall’s Japanese 
Honeysuckle as a rather choice vine. Here 
and in other southern states I find a wild 
vine which resembles it very closely grow- 
ing everywhere in rough and neglected 
places. Is it the same vine? If not, what?— 
HAZARD CLARKE, (Md.) 


—In all likelihood, yes! This creeper has 
a tendency to run wild and often becomes 
troublesome unless controlled. In the 
Southern states it is also a very useful 
plant, used properly and sheared to control. 


Martynia Pod Pickles 


Who can give information as to how to 
make Martynia pod pickles? I have never 
been able to remove the bitterness from 
them. Would like a successful recipe for 
pickling the pods of this little known vege- 
table-—G. C. JoHNson, (IIl.) 





Name Wanted 


I have had a plant for the past ten years 
of which no one seems to know the name. 
Have not seen it offered by any of the large 
seed catalogues. The plant produces a 
large fleshy green bulb which grows above 
ground as a Crinum. The long leaves are 





Mark your choice 
plantings with 


IDEAL labels 


pyralin flag | x 2” aluminum 

stake 6” weatherproof, neat 
Mark with Lead Pencil 
Postpaid Prices 

6 for 30c. 30 for $1. 100 for $3. 


GARDEN LABEL CO. of Wilton, Conn. 
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Glorious Phlox Collection 


Grow these beautiful varieties in your garden and enjoy the best. 
Every one “Tops” in its color class. A rare offering of high quality 
hardy Phlox. 


Ketty Lou Innocence Painted Lady 
Border Queen Leo Schlageter Pink Beauty 
Comus Lillian Starlight 


Orchid Rose 
One field grown plant of each for $2.50 postpaid 


NEW PHLOX | COLUMBINE. 


“Pink Beauty” (Dobbie's Imperial Hybrids) 





The first true everblooming rose- Unquestionably the world’s finest 

pink Phlox. In bloom from June strain. Noted for its magnificent 

ge a ay A aaa gg Og | color range, long spurs and fine vehi 

strong, healthy grower. Select Extra select strong < year old plants 

plants. at these amazingly low prices. 

Each 25¢ 3 for 60c 6 for $1.00 8 for $1.00 25 for $2.75 
Postpaid pm eo 


i 


“GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY” 


Hemerocallis Collection 





NATIVE WILD 
FLOWER COLLECTION 


An outstanding offer to transplant An exceptional opportunity to 
nature’s woodland beauties to your secure a good representative col- 
own shaded garden at a_ very lection of the better Day Lilies. 
moderate cost. All plants blooming Covers a season of bloom from 
size. May to August. All distinct 
3 Bellwort 3 Phlox Labelled. 

3 Mertensia Divaricata 


3 Closed Gentian 3 Hepatica 
3 Maidenhair 3 Violets 

Fern 3 Yellow Lady 
3 Trillium Slippers 


27 Strong plants for $2.75 postpaid 


(This offer expires April 15th) 
FREE 100 other bargains in our spring list of Hardy Asters, Hardy | 
Phlox, Hemerocallis, and Perennials 


THE LEHMAN GARDENS 


Amaryllis « Gold Dust « Lemon King 
Margaret Perry « Mrs. Wyman 
Olif* Orange King * Queen of May 
Thunbergi « The Gem 
$2.75 postpaid 








Faribault, Minnesota 


One 45¢ GIANT v M | 


LO NGEFLOY cath 


“nd One 25¢ REV WY 


The most marvelous lily bargain in our 
history! More exquisite beauty for your money 





























than ever before. You'll love this Giant 
LONGEFLORIUM LILY. Three feet. One 
of the prettiest shaped lilies. Snow-white, 


trumpet-shaped flowers that are very fragrant. 
Same shape and size of Easter Lilies, which 
are grown in greenhouses. Quite hardy and 
blooms freely in open ground in June and 


July. Often 4 to 6 flowers on one stem. 
Large bulbs. Regular 45c value. 
Red Coral Lily—(Lilium Tenuifolium). A 


lovely lily which should be in every garden. 
Grows up to a height of about 
Blooms well in June. Very hardy. 
to bloom. Regular 25c¢ value. 
Both of these beautiful lilies, 
for only 25c¢ postpaid. 


Nats Z7 

9/1 np Wonder Lil 
77 LA} Ny 

2-yr. old hardy 
Guaranteed to bloom first year. Mammoth 
flowers, large as and colored like Easter 
Lilies. Stay in ground year round; get better 
with age. 2 for 25¢ postpaid. 


Supply limited on all these special offers. Order at once. 
Over half a century of quality business guarantees your perfect 


satisfaction. 
New Garden Book 


f RE An up-to-date Garden Book you'll enjoy 


and find very helpful many times this 
season. Beautifully illustrated in color photography. The 
best in our 52 years! Contains all varieties of flowers, 
trees, roses, shrubs, trees, evergreens, plants, seeds, etc. 
newest ncvelties. 
and care 


20 inches. 
Guaranteed 


a 70c value 











bulbs. 





Also 
t Gives you many helpful hints on the planting 
of your garden. 


Write today for your FREE PERSONAL COPY. 
Sent Postpaid. 


Yj 


S— 


SERIES 2"° SEEDNOUS 





1808 Court Street | 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA | 
| 


Husky Branches 
SNIP RIGHT OFF 







Regular Model, 8” — $2.20 
Ladies’ Model, 6” — $1.65 


(Slightly higher Denver and West; also Canada. ) 


Men-—meet the WISS HY-POWER Pruner—the slick- 
est tool of its kind you ever laid hands on! Takes off 
sizeable branches with ease and requires so little muscle 
you can use it for long stretches without tiring. 

Terrific applied by specially designed 
handles and a draw-cut action that really shears. Finest 
cutlery steel, drop-forged, hardened and tempered. A 
sturdy, razor-sharp blade that holds its edge. And 
other unique features (see diagram) that add strength, 
comfort and safety. At Cutlery Counters everywhere or 
sent Postpaid on receipt of price. 


levera ge 





Only WISS HYPOWER PRUNERS 






Pistol Grip 
Tempered 
4 Too! Stee! Handles 
) = Ss < romes 
offer these 8 important features and a 
give you greater cutting power, ease of Oversize Steal 


Boh & Nut 


operation, speed and safety. 


WISS 


My-Power Pruners 


| 
Coil Steel 
Spring 


Replaceable 


Bronze Anvil 








Made in Newark since 1848 


Mail in Envelope or Paste Coupon on Penny Postcard 


J. WISS & SONS CO., Dept. 1638, Newark, N. J. 


Mail me Booklet covering entire line of WISS Garden Tools. 





Name 


Address 


City State 
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WATKIN SAMUEL'S 


WREXHAM 
DELPHINIUMS 


A card in natural colors 
will be sent on request. 


New seed $2.50 
per packet, 200 seeds 


& 
> 
a 
& 


Seed of varieties not yet 
in commerce including 
that from 6 varieties now 
under trial at the R. H.S. 
gardens at Wisley. 

$5 per packet 

200 seeds 
Only Address 


King's Mills House 
Wrexham, England 


UNUSUAL ROCKERY AND BORDER PLANTS 


Alyssums, Arabi Androsace, Campanulas, Chrys- 
anthemums, Delphiniums, Dianthi, Erodiums, Ger- 
aniums, Genistas, Phlox, Sempervivum, etc., 
choice field grown plants. Catalogue free. 


N. A. HALLAUER 
Webster, 








Route 1 N. Y. 


UFPCe’S ( Tyridic ) 
TIGER FLOWERS 


Fascinating, very W@}BULBS 
popwar. Tiger flowers 
ne er fail to attract atten- 
ion. Brilliantly colored 
red, orange, yellow, 
pink, white blooms marked red, 
purple or mahogany. Free- 
flowering: Aug.-Sept. It is very 
luteresting to watch the procession of 
bloom, with a new bud opening as 
each old flower fades. Easy to plant 
and easy to grow. SPECIAL—guar- 












anteed-to-bloom Bulbs (value 15c 
each), mixed colors. 10 for §$! 
postpaid. All you want at this 


low rate! 
Z free—144 

about every flower and 
vegetable worth grow- 
ing. Very low prices. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE Co. 
314 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 


Burpee’s Seed (stelng 
pages, all 











" -Send 10c to pay king and " 
and we will send 3 well-rooted large- 
flower Chrysanthemums — different colors. 
SPECIAL BARGAINS —6 Petunias 25c, 
4 Roses 33c, 5 Hardy Phiox 387c, 4 le 
Pannen 28c. These | Bn cng ay ges the 3 
rysanthemums plants in all, t 
for $1. America’s Leading Plant Gutaee | ree. 
GOOD & REESE, Inc. Dept.5 Snrinefield, Ohio 





Flower Arrangements 
Made Simple! (492 ~ 


OW YOU, TOO, 

can arrange flowers 
artistically. Today for 
only $1.00 you can have 
a lovely chrome green 
Art-Flex Flower Holder 
that enables you to ar- 
range cut flowers quickly 
and beautifully. 

The unique rust-proof 
wire clusters which support the flower stem 
may be raised, lowered, or bent to any angle— 
making simple the art of flower arrangement. 

The Art-Flex Flower Holder is treasured by 
every flower lover. It’s the perfect gift or 
bridge prize. Costs only $1.00 postpaid, with 
valuable folder on artistic flower arrangements. 

Satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Mail 
check or money order to Dept. F 


J. P. ORBEN 
81 WALKER STREET © NEW YORK CITY 




















similar to those of an Amaryllis. The 
flower stalk rises to a height of three to 
four feet and is surmounted by an elong- 
ated umbel of star shaped flowers which 
are white with a green stripe running 
through the center of each petal. The 
flower spike is not unlike a common garden 
onion but the individual florets are larger, 
It blooms twice each year and the flowering 
period extends from four to six weeks. 
Have been told it is a Sea Onion.—G. C. 
JOHNSON, (IIl.) 


—Evidently an Allium, but there are more 
than 300 species in this genus, some with 
very beautiful flowers. This seems to be 
some form of onion however. Send flowers 
in season.—Ed. 


Phlox and Celosias 


I like Celosias, Chinese Wall Flowers, but 
I have been having trouble growing them. 
They grow well and suddenly get some sort 
of a stem disease, or some get it in the root, 
and wilt and die. What can be done to 
avoid this trouble? I would like to read a 
lot on the culture of Perennial Phlox. They 
also do not do well for me. In the spring 
they look nice, then the foliage starts at the 
ground to get yellow speckled brown and 
dies up in the stem. Some stems die. 
Blooms are stunted though the roots do not 
die.—(Mrs.) Louise SoucuweK, (Kans.) 


—Unfortunately you give very little in- 
formation as to the conditions under which 
you have been trying to grow your plants, 
so we can only guess at the possible causes 
of failure. Am inclined to think that that 
is due to lack of adequate deep tillage. 
Remember a farmer plows his ground in 
order to get plenty of depth and open aerea- 
tion for the roots to grow down. All the 
plants you mention require a fairly deep, 
rich soil, moderately moist, and space 
around them. Have you tried getting thor- 
oughly well rotted stable manure, please 
note well rotted, not fresh, and digging it 
into the ground to a depth of not less than 
one foot and preferably two feet by the 
method known as trenching? Then, make 
provision for watering the plants after they 
are set out. Perennial Phlox crowded and 
planted in hot, dry soils will always suffer. 
A general preventative of disease is to use 
Bordeaux mixture as a spray while plants 
are growing. If your land has been used 
over and over again without renewal of 
food and humus, there is the answer to 
your condition. Of course, there may be 
some disease present. The remedy for 
that is to change the soil, and in fact it is 
never good practice to plant the same thing 
continuously in the same spot. 


Gladiolus Glendale 


I am anxious to know the color of the 
Gladiolus Glendale—H. M. Futter, (IIl.) 


—We are advised by Mr. H. O. Evans of 
Bedford, Ohio, that “it was introduced by 





W. B. Davis in 1922. Described as Grandi- 
floras, dark rose, flaked, late midseason. I 
grew it a few years and discarded it before 
1929. The flower was fair only. Kun- 
derd’s Exquisite, introduced a year earlier, 
was much better color in dark rose, but 
both of them were short, florets medium to 
small size, four or five open, not many buds, 
around twelve to fourteen. It is years 
since I have seen it offered in any list, 
retail or trade.”—It also appears that a 
variety of the same name was introduced 
by Briggs, but we have no information as 
to its character. 


Lilacs Do Not Bloom 


I have French Lilacs planted in the open 
as the nursery directed. They have been 
set out two years but have never bloomed, 
in fact haven’t even put on but two or 
three canes. What can I do to make them 
bloom ?—(Mrs.) S. D. BAveErT, (Texas) 


—Your first problem in attempting to 
grow Lilacs is a climatic one. The Lilac 
is essentially a cool climate plant and it 
is possible that your climate is too hot 
and dry. If the climatic condition is right, 
there is no reason why you should not 
grow Lilacs but they must have food and 
will stand a big lot of feeding in fact. 
Mulch with stable manure and if the soil 
in any way tends to be acid they will stand 
a pretty considerable top dressing of lime. 
You cannot expect a plant to grow into 
bloom until it has made a good plant of 
itself. You must get it to grow first. It 
looks from the small amount of evidence 
you give as though your plants are starved, 
or they may be on unsuitable stock, if 
grafted. 


Ivy Varieties Wanted 


Where can I purchase or exchange vari- 
ous varieties of decorative window ivies.— 
(Mrs.) L. B. SHELBY, (Colo.) 


—We have no idea where you might be 
able to collect the different Ivies in which 
you are interested. It would seem as though 
the only way would be to write to the dif- 
ferent plant dealers and ask them what 
they could offer; such firms as H. A. Dreer, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Bobbink and Atkins, 
Rutherford, N. J., for example. 


Hoya Does Not Grow 


Answering Mrs. George Shaw, 
January. 


( Mass. ) 


Have found Hoya a very slow growing 
plant; have one planted in the same soil 
you would use for any house plant, good 
garden loam. It does grow, but slowly. 
The large plants, I am told, are many 
years old. Years ago these were rather 
common house plants but are very rarely 
seen now.—(Mrs.) W. L. McLAvuGHLIN, 
(N. Y.) 





70th ANNIVERSARY OFFER 


Big new 128-Page FREE Catalog 

ee ready ; write for your copy. Shows 
greatest variety of hardy north- 

7 f ern-grown, pre-tested 
Bargazns! sibs pists; ate 
e BULBS, SHRUBS, 

NURSERY STOCK. 

Field Seeds, 99%-plus pure, re-selected and re- 
cleaned. For tops in cro are ig big sizes 
—sow Salzer’s Seeds, backed by 70 years of 
SO toot tow of Selaer'sS way tested Seevs Poa tae 
C zer’s 3-wa wee in- 
nias, or Pansies—3 for 25 Memereane® 5 POSTPAID. 


JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. Fn ED, 
‘Qs 


BOX i111 La Cresse, Wis. 


SOW SALZER'S SEEDS, iv 














GRAVELY 


MFG. CO. 
Box 809 
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CHEROKEE ROSE 


AALIAS fo 
EVERY USE 


Col. A—Six Pompon Dahlia Roots (Value $1.50)... $1.00 


Bob White—white, Eureka—yel. & carmine, Goldilocks—gold, 
Helen Anita—lilac & white, Little David—russet orange, Little 
Edith—yellow tipped red. 


Col. M—Five Miniature Dahlia Roots (Value $1.85)..$1.00 


Baby Royal—pink and apricot, Jean—buff, Jerry—coral red, 
Kitty Bellair—amaranth red, Paddy—pink. 


Col. B—Five Giant Dahlia Roots (Value $1.95)...$1.00 


Jersey’s Beauty—pink, Jim Moore—yel. and salmon, Mrs. I de Ver 
Warner—lilac rose, The Commodore—yellow, W.H.T.—old rose. 
All roots are labeled, postpaid, and fully guaranteed. Other 
collections up to $10.00. Wonderful values. 











Reductions in Plant Prices 


THE FOUR DAHLIAS PICTURED above AND TWO OTHER 
VARIETIES that would have cost $27.50 last year for plants will 
be delivered to you for only $7.50, the price of Mother Maytrott 


last season. 
DAHLIADEL SIX (Plants) . . . . . .« $7.50 


This collection contains one plant each of Cherokee Rose—deep 
rose pink, Television—apricot suf. cardinal, MOTHER MAYTROTT 
-the sensational white, Opal—cream and salmon, Mrs. Herbert 
O’Conor, rose pink Cactus, Treasure Chest—gold and coral Semi- 
Cactus. 

Prices on the newer varieties of Dahlias have been materially 
reduced so that more dahlia lovers may have these newer varieties 
in established plants, which we feel are far superior to rooted 
cuttings. 

Send for our FREE 48 PAGE CATALOG—the most complete and 
modern book published on the newest and best in dahlias, with 
cultural instructions, charts, and profusely illustrated. 


DAHLIADEL NURSERIES 


WARREN W. MAYTROTT Box 24 VINELAND, N. J. 



































Now you can _ have 
that Garden Room 
you’ve always wanted 


illustrated are 
for very little money. 


priced from $143 
to $381, depending 
on length. Double 
slope roof green- 


$178 buys it knocked- 
down. Size 5% by 12 


ft. Delivery within 60 miles of houses 9% ft. wide are priced 
N. Y. City included. You get it from $289 to $959 depending 
in sections that can easily be put on length. 

up by any handy man. Send for folder 


S.G. showing 


Or we will build it : 
f the complete line, 


for you for $58 more. 





Heating is extra, price 
depending on condi- 
tions at site. 


Materials for lean-to 
type garden rooms as 


IRVINGTON 


Lord and 






or ask for a copy 
at our exhibits in 
the New York, 
Boston or _Phila- 
del phia Flower 
shows. 


NEW YORK 
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10,000 NICE LARGE 
SELECTED ROOTS 


now in storage for spring sales in over 100 of 
the choicest new and standard kinds. Most of 
the world’s very finest varieties. Many of 
these roots will bloom this season. It is time to 
order right now. We Will Ship Immediately. 


Brand’s Own Root French Lilacs 


In over 80 of the World’s most beautiful kinds. 
Both double and single, white, blue, red, purple, 
rose, pink, lavender, violet, etc. 


Brand's New Dual Purpose Flowering Crabs 


Something entirely new. 


ne 








Beautiful ornamental 
Crabs, which bear great quantities of wonderful 
fruit. 


Write for FREE Spring Catalog describ- 
ing these and many other new flowers, 
cherries, plums, pears and apples not 
found in the ordinary catalogue. 
































SECRETS of 
fy SUCCESS in 
aoa PRUNING & 


40 page book Free with 
ner purchase of a “Snap-Cut” 

Pruner (or send 10c for book 
only.) You can do more work with less 
fatigue with “Snap-Cut” Pruners. 
Their cleaner, easier, non-jarring cut- 
ting action will not injure bark! 


SECRETS op 
Success a 



















No. 119 — comfortable, non- 
pinching handles, chrome 
finish, 8” long — easily 
cuts *4" limbs—$2.00 
postpaid. 


No. 149 —a long handled pruner for heavier work — 25” long, 
cuts 14" limbs — $3.50 postpaid or Both Pruners for $5.00 
Free circular. 


Snap Gl Praners 
Seymoue SmitxH & Son.Inc. 


53 Main Street Oakville, Connecticut 


AND OTHER SUCKING INSECTS 
Spray flowering plants, shrubs, vines, 
trees with Garden VOLCK . .. the all 
around garden spray. A combination 
VOLCK and Nicotine Spray. 

«+» Pree Pest Control Guide } 

CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

















cA guide to 
better garden- 
ing. Illustrated 
in colors. Send 
for this wonder- 
ful reference 
book today! 


50@ MARKET STREET 











MICHELL’ SEED HOUSE 
Philadelphia, Pa 
A Catalog 
describing an unusual collection of 
iw, E and TIME-TESTED 


TREES, PLANTS, SHRUBS 
VINES, BULBS, ctc. 


From all parts of the world, at surprisingly 
iow prices. Sent on Request. 
THE GLE NURSERY COMPANY 
204 Garden Lane Pittsville, Md. 


HELLEBORUS HYBRIDS 


Lenten Roses, in wide range colors, flowers on 
12 inch stems, Feb. and March. Absolutely hardy. 
Two year old plants, mixture only, three for $1.00, 
postpaid. Rare plant catalog, 1938, ready. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
MAPLEWOOD BOX 21 OREGON 








FLOWERS 
IN COLOR 


Prec! 


AND INSTRUCTION BOOK 
e VAUGHAN’s new rarden annual is 
the world’s outstanding seed catalog. Shows 240 different 
flowers in color describes 2164 newest varieties of 
annuals, perennials. roses, water lilies, gladioli, dahlias 
and all other favorites—many unobtainable elsewhere. 
Also fine-flavored table vegetables. Contains cultural in- 
structions, complete pictures, prices (with special dis- 
counts and offers), descriptions of everything home garden- 
ers could desire. Sent rREB—post-paid. Write today! 
SPECIAL FOR 1938—Tiniest zinnia (Z. Liniaris) 
deep orange, yellow stripe. 10 inches tall— 
% spread 2 feet. Send 10c¢ for large packet. 
VAUGHAN’'S SEED STORE, Derr. 43 

10 West Randolph Street, Chicago 

47 Barclay Street, New York 
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-March in Southern Gardens 


JuLIA LESTER DILLON 


Lawns Need Attention now, even 
though they are emerald green with 
their winter dress of Italian Rye. Old 
lawns with bare spots need re-seeding 
and new lawns must be made. For sum- 
mer lawns in sunshine sow Hulled Ber- 
muda Grass seed now. It is no longer 
necessary to plant Bermuda stolons, this 
hulled seed costs litthe more and ger- 
minates within a week or ten days. 

Carpet Grass has long been the re- 
lianece for shaded lawns under Oaks and 
Pine trees. It is better than the Charles- 
ton or St. Augustine Grass which re- 


quires much water during the whole 
year. Charleston Grass roots must be 


planted, but Carpet Grass comes from 
seed. 


The Evergreen Japanese Grass. (Oph- 
iopogon japonicus) is new in this sec- 
tion although long used in France and 
in California and in New Orleans. (It is 
not a true grass by any means, belonging 
to the Lily family in faet.—Kd.) It 
is propagated by division only, is inex- 
pensive and multiplies rapidly. Growing 
well in either sun or shade and in dry or 
moist situations it answers every prob- 
lem of a grass for the shaded lawns. 
Growing only about three or four inches 
tall of a dark green it never requires 
mowing and once started the supply 
renews itself. This Ophiopogon can 
also be used for edgings of the borders 
and makes a refined dark line that 
may easily be kept the required width. 
Do not confuse this with the other 
species of Ophiopogon—it is distinet and 
good. Best of all the South makes a 
home for it—unexeelled. Try it for 
your shaded lawn areas. 


Spring Blooming Shrubs should be 
trimmed back just as they finish flower- 
ing. It is not only better for the plants 
but saves much time if this is systema- 
tically done. Early flowering Spireas, 
Forsythias, Honeysuckles, Exochordas, 
Philadelphus and Deutzias are ineluded 
in this list. 

Fertilize the Whole Garden, only omit- 
ting the Azaleas at this time. Use well- 
rotted compost, which is comparatively 
easy to secure down here and if this is 
not available a well-balanced chemical 
fertilizer commercial prepared plant food 
will do. Feed the roots and keep the 





rpee’s 


For you to join in the fast-growing popular- 
ity of planting vegetable as well as flower 
seeds, and to try Burpee’s famous seeds, we will send 





VEGETABLES 









you these five full-size 10c-packets for just 10¢; 
Marglobe Tomato—round, bright red, solid, deli- 
cious. Chantenay Carrot—bright orange flesh, 
tender, sweet. Detroit Dark Red Beet—delicious, 
fine-grained, Black-seeded Simpson Lettuce— 
quick growing, crisp. Scarlet Globe Radish— 
world’s most popular. Send dime today, and 
enjoy their unsurpassed flavor. 


Burpee’s Seed Catalog free 
—every flower, vegetable 
worth growing. 
Low prices. 










W. ATLEE BURPEE CoO., 


fertilizer away from the stems, which it 
is sure to burn. 


Prune the Broad Leaved Evergreens. 
You can cut them back heavily now and 
in a short time they will fill out and be 
shapely again. Ligustrums of all kinds, 
Laurustinus, Pittosporums and the Yau- 
pon Hollies need severe cutting. Re- 
move dead wood from all shrubs and 
trees. 

Hybrid Tea Roses and Polyanthas are 
now ready for the shears. Follow in- 
structions in your Rose manuals and do 
this at once. Tea Roses and the old- 
fashioned kinds need only to have the 


dead wood out with ungainly shoots re- 
moved. 


Tulip Trees, Flowering Magnolias, Dog- 
woods and all the Hollies, native and 
exotic, grow well from spring plantings. 
Transplant Yellow Jasmines as soon as 
they finish blooming and follow these 
with the Camellias. 


Crepemyrtles, Chaste Trees and other 
summer and fall flowering shrubs may 
still be planted. If these have not been 
pruned get busy. The more you cut back 
the Crepemyrtles the richer and heavier 
the bloom. 


Petunias and Snapdragons should be 
started in the seed beds. Do try some 
of the charming new offerings in both of 
these standard flowers. Plant Verbena 
seed also. In these there are many new 
fine kinds that are easily grown from 
seed and once secured become permanent. 
The different shades of lavender, orchid 
and mauve are especially fine. 


Transplant Shasta Daisies as soon as 
possible. Elder Daisies not lifted in the 
fall should also be separated. 


Godetias, Larkspurs, Cornflowers, 
Candytuft and all the spring annuals 
need to be thinned out. Pass on the 
surplus plants to some friend who did 
not have the foresight to sow these seeds 
in the fall. 


Gladiolus Should be Planted this 
month. Successive plantings three weeks 
apart from now until late June will 
give a succession of flowers until late 
autumn. For those which are to bloom 
in midsummer use sheltered situations. 
Include the summer Lilies in the plant- 


DIFFERENT FLOWER 


5012 SEEDS DESCRIBED 


The most complete CATALOGUE ever 
published, it includes many rare and un- 
common seeds, Choice Delphiniums, 
Lupines, Liliums, Primulas, Shrubs, 
Herbaceous and Alpine Plants in great 
variety. 

176 Pages crammed with information, 24 
Pages Coloured Illustrations. 

Free on application 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 
IPSWICH - - = = ENGLAND 
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OU should know the great group 

of Roses growing in our fields. 
Here are new Rose introductions and 
novelties; new Hybrid Teas and older 
sorts revived for color, fragrance, and 
sturdiness; climbing H. T.’s_ and 
Hardy Climbers, Hybrid Perpetuals, 
Single Roses, Bourbons, Noisettes, 
Briars, Rugosas, Moss and Cabbage 
Roses. 
Amateurs and experts choose B. & A. 
Roses, knowing that high quality, 2-yr. 
low-budded, field-grown plants insure 
success. 

New Book of Roses, Perennials 

Evergreens and Shrubs 


gives full information about B. & A. famous 
planting material. A copy of this book 
will be mailed on request east of the Mis- 
sissippi River (if west or in camada, send 
50 cents). 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 
Rutherford 25 New Jersey 











SAVE TIME-LABOR 


By Proper Soil Care 
This new 92 page book ‘Treasure 
Hunting With Gardex’’ with 75 
illus. gives the latest information 
on modern soil care every success- 
ful grower of — wants. Send | 
25¢ in coin tod 


GARDEX, INC.. Mi higan City, Ind 








Dept. 32 














CHEMICAL GARDENING 


Growing plants in soilless chemical solution— 
enhances the growth, color, and fragrance like 





magic. Unbelievable results in incredibly small 
space—indoors or out. 

Our Hydroponic equipment is standard in 
schools and colleges. Our University Perfected 


Chemical Solutions have been developed by the 
world’s foremost scientists here in Berkeley for 


soilless culture of vegetables, flowers, plants, 
and shrubs 

Send for a season's supply with easy direc- 
tions for making a tank, planting and caring 
for it. 


$2.00 postpaid $2.50 with formula 
Formula only 50c with full information 


UNIVERSITY APPARATUS CO. 
Berkeley, Cal. 








Good-bye Hot Beds and Cold Frames 


PORTABLE PLANT STARTER 


Grows Earlier e Healthier Plants 


Saves 
Vioney 





Now. . . banish forever the fuss and muss 
of hot beds and cold frames. Grow your 


own vegetable and flower plants from seeds or *5- 
— 


bulbs with a Keene portabie ‘Plant Start- 

er.’’ Get started weeks earlier. . . save NOW 
money . .. get healthier, sturdier plants. Starter 

has hot water heat, thermostatically controlled. Made of 
water-proof ‘‘super-board’’ . . . light weight . . . move any- 
where. “‘Lustra’’ window glass admits ultra-violet sun rays. 


15 DAYS’ TRIAL — Money-Back Guarantee. Send $5 with 
order ...pay balance on delivery. Model 1 (oil or gas) 
$1°x 41” (holds 18 flats) omly $23.95. Model 2 (oil or gas) 
31"x 67" (holds 30 flats) only $29.95. Electric models $2 
extra. Keene flats (64"x 13"x 254") 15 cents each. 

BUILD YOUR OWN — Plans, copper hot water heating sys- 
tem, and heat contrel, Model 1 — only $9.95; Model 2 — 
only $12.95. Blectrics $2 extra. All prices f.o.b. factory. 
Order today . . . avoid delay when rush comes. 


KEENE MFG. CO., Dept. 548C RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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Glad Gossip 


(Continued from page 133) 


in California and one in the Pacific 
Northwest would give each a picture of 
what varieties will thrive in that partieu- 
lar climate. After two or three years’ 
successful trial in each place, we would 
know what to expect. I have seen too 
many fine novelties in California, or New 
England or the Mississippi Valley, that 
proved utter flops outside their own lo- 
ealities. The same has too often hap- 
pened to European and Australian varie- 
ties here. 


BEAUTY OF ForM, as well as size, color 
and substance, is coming into its own in 
the Gladiolus at last. Kunderd for nearly 
a half a century preached ruffles—and 
made his reputation and built his business 
on the sales of plain petalled sorts! 
Winsor’s SURFSIDE seems destined to go 
far, being a fine, outstanding creamy 
white, ruffled just enough to add to its 
grace and beauty. Palmer’s AMULET won 
recognition as an outstanding seedling 
because of its intense ruffling combined 
with a popular pale rosy buff color. Fine 
form and texture, whether ruffled or not, 
is as important to any flower as is color 
and size. In this particular, Picardy 
can be improved upon, and breeders using 
it as a parent will do well to watch the 
flower shape of their seedlings with care, 
in my opinion. 


RESISTANCE to diseases and pests is 
another consideration for , Gladiolus 
breeders, particularly in the maroon, vio- 
let and purple shades. I can count on 
the fingers of one hand the violets that 
ean be really recommended, on either 
eount. Bulb rots and thrips have ruined 
the reputations of most of them. But 
there are varieties with marked resistance, 
even to thrips, particularly in the primu- 
linus tvpe. The careful grower can con- 
trol these troubles, it true; but the 
Gladiolus made its reputation as every- 
man’s flower, and we do well to make 
everv effort to hold that reputation for 
it. There are a lot of careful workers 
busy with Gladiolus hybridizing now, and 
we may expect really good things from 
them. One of my friends is working 
entirely with the violet, blue and purple 
shades. Another has really remarkable 
novelties in delicate pinks. In every ease, 
T warn them to look to vigor and resis- 
tance, along with the other fine qualities 
that add beauty. 


is 


I want to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my interest in the greatly improved 
character and quality of THe FLOWER 
Grower. It is a relief to peruse its entire 
contents with the assurance that every ar- 
ticle is now for the benefit of the horticul- 
turist.—H. E. Nocnotoy, (N. Y.) 


ORCHIDS are not expensive 


We have ready for mailing what we honestly 
believe to be the most beautiful presentation 
of ORCHIDS ever published. This Brochure 
contains over 59 illustrations including color 
plates, we list over 1000 varieties each indi- 
vidually described—with complete cultural di- 
rections. 

Cost wer covy 50¢—refunded on all orders for 
Orchids. Send for your copy to 


LAGER & HURRELL 








Orchid Growers and 
Importers 
SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 




















CLIVIAS and Other Bulbs 
of AMARYLLIS FAMILY 
our Specialty 
A SPECIAL PRICE for 


FLOWER GROWER readers! 


In addition to special prices quoted in our FREE 
Spring Catalog (which tells how to grow 
Amaryllis, including Clivias) we offer readers 
of this ad a special discount of 50c each on 
Clivia hybrids and 25¢ on Clivia miniata, on 
large sized plants. 
Our catalog also lists GLADS, IRIS, 
LILIES, CALLAS, etc. 


CECIL HOUDYSHEL 


Dept. F.G. La Verne, Calif. 





Shenae GARDEN TRACTORS 


Plow - Harrow - Disc-Seed - 
Cultivate - Spray - Mow - 
Sizes up to 4 HP. BO- 
LENS Power Hoe at $88.50 
for Gardening, Cultivat- 
ing and Lawn Mowing. 
Easy operation. Many pat- 
ented features. It’s fun to 
X run a BOLENS. Write Gilson- 
BOLENS Mfg. Co., 2820 Park 8t., Port 
Washington, Wis. 


CORNELL DAHLIA 1938 Introduction 
1. D. Garnet and White bicolor 


Healthy Plant. Height 5-6 ft. Insect resistant 

Doesn’t grow bushy. Blooms average 8-9 inches 

facing side on strong stems. 

Roots $10.00. Plants $5.00 each or 3 for $12.00 
A. J. BURGARD 

498 Somerset St. No. Plainfield, N. J. 











Rarest Flowering 


BULBS 


| Gloriosa, Evening Star, Zephy- 
ranthes, Garden Amaryllis, Milla 
biflora, Crinum, Acidanthera, Sky 
Flower, Summer Hyacinth, Tigri- 
dia, Chlidanthus, Oxalis latifolia 

} ose with many others as unique. 
Interesting catalog, unusual bulbs, 
Lily seeds, and the like. 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Merchantville, N. J. 














NEW KOREAN CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


A new race of ironclad hardiness. A boon to 
northern gardens; equally good in the south. 
Superb pastel shades, unrivalled for cutting or 
garden display. Blooms extremely frost resist- 
ant. 4 named sorts, $1.00; 10 for $2.00 postpaid. 
Send for free plant and seed catalog listing 
over 1000 hardy plants—it pronounces names. 


: E. 101 Sharp Ave., oe 232 
ROUT SSS ES 
NURSERI!I “es 





” Bostby dest 


SEEDS 
BULBS 


Ilastrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS [ESTED SEEDS 


INC. 


Seed &Bulb Specialists 


134-144 WASHINGTON ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 




















Gladiolus 
e Aristocrats 


If you are not growing the modern 
gladiolus you don’t know the beauty 
and pleasure that you are missing. 
These modern gladiolus are not to be 
compared with the old kinds sold a 
number of years ago but are infinitely 
more beautiful and very easy to raise. 
See my page ad in last month’s issue 
and if you haven’t received my cata- 
log send for it today. I think it is the 
finest gladiolus catalog published. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 
Elmer Gove 
BURLINGTON, VERMONT 


PARKS FLOWER BOOK 


Every flower lover needs Park’s Flower 
Book. A valuable, useful reference 
volume. Gives pronunciation of flower 
names, time of germination, height of 
plants, special uses; together with 
complete catalog of seeds, bulbs, 
tubers. Send today for your free copy. 
Special 1938 Park offering: Lobelia 

Lupinus The Bride and Phlox 


Box 45 














alace, 
Cinnabar Searlet—all for 10c. 
GEO. W. PARK SEED CoO. 


Crystal 


Dept. 1-B Greenwood, 8. C. 


JOIN tie 
AMERICAN DAHLIA SOCIETY 


All Dahlia ''fans'' are cordially invited to join 
*his great organization which is devoted solely 
to spreading information about and the im- 
provement of the Dahlia. 





Read the quarterly Bulletin, a sample copy of 
which will be sent on request, giving all the 
latest information and cultural hints on 
Dahlias. Membership includes the Bulletin, a 
season ticket to our National exhibitions and 
all other privileges of the society. 


Dues $2.00 per year 


THE AMERICAN DAHLIA SOCIETY, Inc. 
C. Louis Alling, Sec'y. 
451 Court Street West Haven, Conn. 











Ke em A need 
\/— Protect Your Roses 
a > From Insects and Disease 






TRI-OGEN is an amazing 
spray that gives complete 
plant’ protection. Positively 


» 


controls blackspot and mil- 
dew ; kills insect pests. Stimu- 
lates luxuriant growth. For 
sale by first-class Seed Houses, 
Department Stores and Garden 
Supply WVealers. If unable to obtain, write 
us. FREE bulletin. 


Rose Mfg. Co., Dept. F, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PORTER-WALTON’S 
Colorful Gladiolus 


Twenty-five cents J]5 Bulbs 
never bought more. 


Think of it—five bulbs c 
each of three grand 
varieties. All high 


crown bulbs, guaran- 
teed blooming size. 








Postpaid 
New Garden Book FREE 


More than 100 pages, hundreds 
of illustrations. Brimful of infor- 
mation. It points the way to those 
more vigorous MOUNTAIN GROWN 
—— Write to- 
ay. 


Porter-Walton Co., Salt 





Lake City, Utah 
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Forward March With Roses 


(Continued from page 131) 


beneficent best in bloom has been ac- 
cepted in the city organization as a 
thorough necessity, not an incidental frill. 
Many similar stories could be told, but 
there ought to be enough in the sugges- 
tion to make it plain that public or 
municipal rose-gardens can be had if 
there is enough love for Roses to stir up 
more love and some money. 

That it is good polities as well as good 
citizen business has appeared in the case 
of the first of all these municipal rose- 
gardens, the one established in Hartford, 
Conn., more than twenty years ago. It 
was at that time seemingly a luxury, a 
frill; it has now been accepted as the 
most cherished and highly valued part 
of the park system, not only because 
Roses bloom beautifully there but be- 
cause it brings about more order-keeping 
and health-stimulating park visits than 
any other part of the park enterprise. 
It counts a hundred times beyond the 
publie golf course, fifty times beyond a 
publie ballfield, and even more than do 
playgrounds and wading-pools toward 
the outdoor entertainment of the public. 

I feel so strongly about this matter 
that I will venture to offer help in the 
way of suggestion and reference to any- 
one writing me about public rose-garden 
desires. If such letters are written there 
should be some suggestion as to available 
ground. <A publie rose-garden need not 
be of vast area, but it should be more 
than of handkerchief size. As a begin- 
ning an acre will do much good, and two 
or three acres will do more good. 

Now getting back to the subject of 
Rose advance, attention is ealled to the 
fact that the new varieties we are hav- 
ing offered this spring are for the most 
part really and truly better. The Rose 
hybridists and originators have realized 
that it is not enough to produce for us a 
beautiful flower that is fragrant and of 
distinet color relations. It must be on 
a strong plant and able to take care of 
itself, at least somewhat. Rose hybridi- 
zers are insisting on strength of plant. 
They will come to insist, as times goes on, 
on a yet undeveloped form of disease re- 
sistance which will keep Roses more 
nearly free from black-spot, mildew and 





bugs than they are now, because the 
plant itself will just refuse to entertain 
these Rose nuisances. 

One new class has appeared which is 
broadly described as the floribunda elass. 
It rests on the achievements of the great 
German grower first above mentioned, 
and has been carried along by our own 
lately deceased Dr. J. H. Nicolas, who 
produced in it a number of excellent 
varieties just entering commerce. This 
Floribunda class is characterized by rela- 
tively dwarf stature, great abundance of 
bloom, vigorous even if stocky growth, 
considerable disease resistance, and flow- 
ers of full beauty without being model 
florist’s flowers. Perhaps one old variety 
beneficent best in bloom has been ac- 
cepted in the city organization as a 
can be named as adequately representa- 
tive of the Floribunda class. It is the 
old German Rose Gruss an Aachen, about 
the origin of which there is much fog, 
though no fog at all concerning the merit 
of the variety in our gardens today. 

Not only did Dr. Nicolas work toward 
the new Floribunda Roses, but that vet- 
eran producer of ruggedly hardy Roses, 
M. H. Horvath, a long-time Ohio pro- 
ducer, has built up sorts, some of them 
not yet named, which have the finest 
possibilities. They ought to bloom all 
season and be always quite as strikingly 
full of flowers as is the average Geranium. 
They will present mighty little difficulty 
to keep in order. Another grower in 
Rhode Island, Mr. Brownell, is doing 
frost-resistant Roses also of a dwarf 
character which I think will edge into 
the Floribunda class. 

To me it would be a mighty poor Rose 
season if there were not new things in 
the new catalogues. I make catalogues 
for a living, but I love catalogues be- 
cause I love Roses, and it is the cata- 
logues which present the first word in 
many eases about the practieal applica- 
tion of the new Rose to fill a want that 
has been determined. So I commend to 
my readers a catalogue search and ade- 
quate catalogue discrimination. Most of 
the time most of the catalogues tell most 
of the truth, and if the buyer is reasonably 
discriminating he need never be deceived 
at all. An excess of adjectives is always 
suspicious, and in these days when there 
is a definite advance, though it is slow, 
















THIS BOOKLET 
TELLS HOW 


to grow Dahlias BIG. 24 pages 
of unusual Dahlia information. 
Shows you how to increase your 
best stock quickly by propaga- 
tion. New, illustrated edition, 
Price 10 cts., stamps or coin. 


SAMPLE DAHLIAS 


You'll get a sample root with the booklet above if 
you add 15 cts. (making 25 cts. in all) to cover 
cost of box, packing and postage. This will be a 
large-flowered variety listed at 50 cts. or more. State 
color you’d like if choice is available. 


FRE Select list of Dahlias insured to grow and 
bloom. Honest descriptions and low prices. 


Downs Dahlia Farms, Box 831, Clayton, N. J. 








GROW RE, A; 


l ~/ \ 

no ny Curr,,°00>. 
eR SURER-c,, “SS, ~ | 

gro <4 Pe, 


wi AUXILIN | 


Even difficult cuttings from plants, shrubs, trees root 
easily, quickly when Auxilin treated. (See photo- 
graph of American Holly rooted in 6 weeks.) You get 
more, larger, healthier, sturdier roots. Less disease. 
Faster maturity, earlier flowering, more profuse 
blooming—than from seed. No special skill or equip- 
ment needed. With graduated phial and full directions. 


NOW ON SALE at department stores, 
A U X | L | N your local seed and hardware stores, or 
send 50c for 1/6 oz. bottle (will treat up 


to 600 cuttings) sent postpaid. Write to 
Dept. FG-6 PmNNSYLVANIA CHEMICAL CorP., Orange, 
New Jersey, or CHEMICALS LIMITED, Montreal, Canada. 
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no new world beaters are appearing. 
Thus the evaluation of the catalogue 
presentations should be a common sense 
evaluation. 

Also into this picture comes price. 
The Rose plant that is offered at a very 
low price is suspicious for many reasons. 
There is a sound trend upward in prices, 
due to many political reasons not proper 
here to discuss, and it may safely be 
said as a_ general rule that outdoor- 
grown, No. 1 size, soundly stored Rose 
plants purchasable in this spring of 1938 
for less than a half-dollar may be under 
question. In fact, the average price will 
push above three-quarters of a dollar. 
(“Patented” Roses are even higher in 
price—justly. ) 

It is quite obvious that the discarded, 
under-sized, poorly handled Roses which 
remain in the grower’s hands have some 
value, and these Roses get into the low 
price offers. You will find them in the 
dime stores and in certain of the depart- 
ment stores, as bargains. They are just 
that for those who sell them, but mighty 
poor bargains for the purchaser, either 
as to quality of plants, accuracy in names 
applied, and power to grow satisfactorily 
in the home garden. 

One powerful opportunity is available, 
and the adjective just fits. A Californian 
wrote me the other day that he had saved 
the price of his membership in the 
American Rose Society many times over 
in his rose purehases because he read 
what those who produce the Proof of the 
Pudding (feature of the A.R.S. “An- 
nual” had said about the Roses he was 
considering. He knew that all the new 
things of the last five years were com- 
mented upon by keen observers all over 
the United States who told the raw, plain 
facts good or bad about the Roses. When 
he applied these facts and the location 
of the comments made from them to his 
own case, he was able to buy safely. By 
the time these words appear in print, the 
1938 “American Rose Annual,” available 
to members of the American Rose So- 
ciety, will be in circulation. 

So it may be seen that I am very 
optimistic about Roses in America. I 
believe this year is going to be a good 
rose year, despite any weather troubles 
there are, because we know more about 
fighting diseases than we ever did; we 
know more about soils and their proper 
treatment; we know about fertilizers. 
The American Rose Society has seen to it 
that easy means for combatting rose 
bothers, whether they be fungus or in- 
sects, have been made available. We can 
have many good Roses this year, and I 
hope we will have them in due course. 


YEAR OLD FIELD GROWN 


UARANTEED TO LIVE 


Big 2-year old ever-blooming rases with strong, sturdy root systems and 





RADIANCE ROSE 


OFFER NO. 1 by April 15th. 


guaranteed to live and bloom for you this year! 
lutely free of charge any bush that does not live and bloom, if you notify 
us by July 1st, 1938. Guarantee applies to all bushes ordered for delivery 
Think of it! 
culture inspected rose bushes—GUARANTEED TO LIVE AND BLOOM— 


] well-balanced tops—the kind that 


usually sell at prices of 50c or more— 


We will replace abso- 





Strong 2-year-old field-grown Dept. of Agri- 


a lus 
bloomers. Fragrant 
cous puds. Offer includes 
6 Red. 3 Pink, 2 Shell. and 
1 Rare Texas White Radi 
ance Roses. All bushes 
TRIPLE GUARANTEED 
All 12 roses for 


ONLY 62.48 POSTPAID! 











RAINBOW ROSE 
OFFER NO. 2 
6 2-year old field-grown 
TRIPLE GUARANTEED 


‘ Shell Radiance; 2 M 
2p 2 F. K. Drusebki 
® Luxembourg ; 2 Tal:eman 
1 Pres. Hoover: 1 Etoile de 
Hollande: and 1 Ami Quin- 
ard. All for 

ONLY $8.59 POSTPAID! 








for only 25c each postpaid. Order now—enjoy your own rose garden this year ! 


45 VARIETIES! ALL COLORS! 


(25c each postpaid—order as few or as many as you desire direct from 


this list while stock is still complete. 


American Beauty, red 

Briarcliff, rose pink 

Etoile de Hollande, 
deep red 

Ami Quinard, blackish 


red 
E. G. Hill, bright red 
Sunburst, deep yellow 
Radiance Pink 
Radiance Red 
Mrs. Chas. Bell, pink 
and salmon 
Pres. Herbert Hoover, 
orange red and gold 
alisman, red and 


yellow 
Edith Nellie Perkins, 
copper and salmon 
Mme. Mutterfly, pink 
and.gold 


Hollywood, deep pink 

F. J. Grootendorst, red 
or pink fringed 

Kirsten Poulsen, bright 


red 
Frank W. Dunlop, dark 
crimson 
Hadley, crimson 
Paul Neyron, scarlet 
Caledonia, white 
K. A. Victoria, white 
Dame Edith Helen, pink 
Lady Hillingdon, 
apricot 
Margaret McGredy, 
orange vermillion 
Roslyn, deep yellow 
Killarney White 
Killarney Pink 
Columbia, pink 


Specify shipping date.) 


Luxembourg, yellow 
pink and red 

Chas. K. Douglas, 
scarlet 

Francis Scott Key, 
crimson orange 

Betty Uprichard, copper 
and orange carmine 

Frau Karl Druschki, 
white 

Mary, Countess of 
Ilichester, pink 

3.4. L. Mock, crimson 

Los Angeles, salmon 
pink and yellow 

Etoile de France, 
erimson 

Grus An Teplitz, bril- 
liant crimson 

Syracuse, crimson 


Goluen Dawn, deep 


yellow 
BARGAIN John Russell, dark 


EVERGREEN red 
TRIPL 


OFFER NO, 9 
» sturdy. field-erown Ever- . k 
Every Naughton rose bush is 


eens in popular hardy 
varieties Guaranteed satie- 
factory Guaranteed-to-live : 
Collection includes 1 egy 
pidus Japonica 1 Abclia 
Yrieh Juniper, 1 Itahan Cy- 
press. and 1 Savins Juniper. 
All 5 Everereens for : 
ONLY $1.00 POSTPAID! 


satisfied with your roses, notify 














‘BARGAIN FLOW- 
ERING SHRUB 


OFFER NO. 5 terrey Cypresses ; 


Red Nandina; 


shrubs " 
shrubs in our catalog. Guar- 
anteed satisfactory —Guar- 
anteed-to-live! All 8 shrubs 


for 
ONLY $1.00 POSTPAID! 





BOX R30 








“LANDSCAPING THE SMALL HOME” 


Egbert Hans, landscape architect, gives many 
valuable pointers to the small home owner in 
his series of five articles which will appear | 
in coming issues of the GARDENERS’ | 


CHRONICLE, the first in March. Only one 
of many interesting features covering every 
phase of garden development and maintenance. 
25¢ a copy. Send for yours today—or better 
still, send in your 

Trial Subscription — 7 Months for $1.00 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-B Sixth Avenue New York City 











Flowers of Rare Beauty 
Vegetables of Exceptional 


Merit. Packets for 
every purse. Catalog F 
ee Ss and trial packet FREE 
ARTHUR PAPKE Sccdiman New Lenox. It. 
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NEW HARDY PHLOX 


Wonderful new introductions of 
value and hardiness. 
of select hardy 


proven 
Write for catalogue 
perenniais, shrubs, vines. 
ANDREWS ROCKMONT NURSERY 
Boulder Colorado 








variety, to be high grade stock, and to live and bloom! 


hew, Pyramidal, and Chinese Ar- 
borvitae, Irish, Pfitzers, Chinese, 
Spiney Green, and Savins Juni- 
pers; Arizona, Italian, and Mon- 
Mugho Pine; 
Wax Ligustrum. 


Prices, 59c each, postpaid. 


WE PAY ALL POSTAGE! 
Orders Shipped C.0.D. if Desired! 


Lord Charitemont, 
crimson 


Baby Ideal, 


Sensation, brilliant 
red 
Evart Van Dyke, sal- 
Polvantha 


E GUARANTEE! 


TRIPLE GUARANTEED—it is guaranteed true to 
If you are not entirely 
us within 5 days and we wil! send you other satisfactory 


crimson 


stock or will refund your money in full. If any roses fail to live, notify us by July 1st, 

1938, and we will replace them. Make sure of the success of your rose garden- 

only strong, sturdy stock protected by this ironclad TRIPLE GUARANTFF! 
OUTSTANDING BARGAINS IN 


plant 
SHRUBS AND EVERGREENS 


EVERGREENS FLOWERING SHRUBS 
All sturdy, guaranteed-to-live, All sturdy, guaranteed-to-live, 
field-grown plants. Baker, May- field-grown shrubs. Tamarix; 


Spirea Rosea; Spirea Van Hout- 
tei; Pomegranate; Forsythia; 
Jolden Bell; Hibiscus; White 
Deutzia; Vitex; Red Chokeberry ; 
Red Althea. Prices, 19¢ each, 
postpaid. 


NAUGHTON FARMS 


WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 












A TREAT FOR 
GARDEN FANS! 


@ The most fascinating 
Dreer Catalog ever 
printed! Contains 
everything for making 
your garden a colorful ‘‘beauty 
pageant.’ Commemorates a century 
of Dreer service to gardeners who want 
the best in flower and vegetable Seeds, 
Plants and Bulbs at reasonable prices. 
Send at once — use this coupon. 








c ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
HENRY A. DREER, 177 Oreer Bldg., Phila., Pa. 
| Send me Dreer’s ‘‘Hundredth Anniversary’’ Gar- 
| den Book—your complete new Catalog of flower and 
vegetable Seeds, Plauts and Bu.bs. 

| Name 

L 





Address 
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Expert Gardeners Use 


MANURE 


To. Grow Beautiful 
Lawns @ SFilowers 


FREE! “Tips on Gardening” tells how 
® to make better lawns and gar- 
dens. Tells why the florist, landscape gar- 
dener and practical vegetable grower pre- 
fer manure to make their soil rich and 
fertile. They know from experience that 
manure puts new life into worn-out soils 
and makes all plants thrive. You can 
grow beautiful flowers, thick velvety lawns 
and big crops of crisp, delicious vegetables 
by using Wizard Sheep and Cow Manures. 
They are concentrated, weedless, safe and 
easy to use. They supply humus and all 
the needed plant food elements. Send 
for your free copy of “Tips on Gardening. 
Avoid substitutes—insist on Wizard at 
your supply house. 


The Pulverized Manure Co. 
60 Union Stock Yards, Chicago 









SHEEP MANURES 
DAHLIAS—GLADIOLUS 


Finest varieties—low prices—quality stock— 
well illustrated catalog—complete listing of 
outstanding varieties. 

Send today for free catalog from 


CARL SALBACH “i Nivicy.calt. 


DISTINCTIVE ,,, $3 
ROCK PLANTS 


ARABIS BILLARDEIRI ROSEA—Pink flowers; April and 
May 

CAMPANULA GARGANICA—Blue star-shaped flowers ; June 

ERINUS ALPINUS—Short spikes of dark lavender; May 
and June 

IBERIS JUCUNDA—Beautiful flowers of shell pink; June 

PRIMULA VERIS—Wide range of rich velvety shades; May 
These hardy plants have beautiful attractive foliage and 

attain a height of 6 to 8 inches. Sure to be enjoyed when 

in bloom. Transplanted, field-grown plants—Sure to bloom. 

Your choice: § for $1.0) postpaid (Catalog val. $1.45) 

Write for catalog of perennials and rock plants 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, Illinois 


ERENNIAL 
SEEDLINGS 


You still have a chance to get our 
SPECIAL FREE OFFER featured in our full 
page Advertisement in the February issue 
of Flower Grower listing 100 varieties of 
Perennial Seedlings. Make YOUR Garden 
Dollar buy MORE. We PREPAY Postage 
on all orders. 


RICHARDS GARDENS 


"Old Homestead Brand" 
Plainwell, Mich. 























Clubs and Societies 
(Continued from page 138) 


the state Capitol, Liberty Hall, built in 
1796 by John Brown, Kentucky’s first 
United States Senator, Lexington, finest 
stock farms in America, home of Henry 
Clay, Louisville, home of George Rogers 
Clark, Zachary Taylor and many others.” 

To those interested in tours further afield, 
a garden trip to Mexico City, lasting from 
April 22nd to May 3rd, and a pilgrimage 
to Holland under the direction of the 
Horticultural Society of New York leav- 
ing New York, April 26th on the S. S. 
Statendam and returning early in June, 
should be especially appealing. Both these 
tours are described in previous issues of 


THE FLOWER GROWER, the Mexico City 
trip on page 566 of the December issue 


and the Holland Pilgrimage of the Horti- 
cultural Society of New York which also in- 
cludes Brussels, Paris, and London’s big 
flower shows on page 30 of the January 
issue. ' 


“What’s Wrong With the Clubs?” 


O asks “Nemesis” in December issue, 
page 568, goddess of vengeance and 


daughter of night. 

Reading through the offending questions 
I don’t find one as foolish or showing 
as much ignorance as any one of the ques- 
tions and “why nots” of the goddess. Let’s 
go through them and give answers based 


upon twenty-one years of active garden 
club experience and nearly as many of 
contact with hundreds, yes thousands, of 
garden clubs all over this loved land of 
ours. The most efficient chambers of com- 
merce in every state are actively linked 
with garden clubs in projects for civic 


improvement. 
complishing 
“Why do 


Why, if the clubs are ac- 
nothing ? 
people belong to garden clubs, 


ete?” Some twenty years ago there was a 
rumor that “down around New York” be- 


longing to a garden club gave one social 
standing. If so, that attitude is a thing 
of the past among any of the clubs belong- 
ing to the New York state federation and 
we firmly be'ieve from the tone of quan- 
tities of letters received that the same is 
true in every other federation and in the 
National Council. Garden club constitu- 
tions almost invariably state as a require- 
ment for membership, an active interest in 
gardening. And as so many clubs meet in 
houses membership has to be limited to 
house capacity which often results in a 
waiting list. Out of fairness to those on 
this list a new ruling is being made that 
undue absence cancels membership. Three 
consecutive meetings with sickness or ab- 
sence from town the only excuses being 
the favored ruling. 

Men’s clubs seem to be another bugabco. 
If men want to organize a club that will 
best suit their hours and hobbies who 
should object? A couples’ club is often 





desired and nothing could be more desir- 
able. There are many such in sundry 
places. : 

Too jealous to organize a new garden 
club? Where did such a thing ever hap- 
pen? What city of any size has but one 
garden club? Speaking again from per- 
sonal experience: When president of the 
Utica Garden Club (the oldest club in 
Central New York), it was my pleasure to 
assist in organizing other clubs in the 
vicinity and through THE FLOWER GROWER 
to supply advice, constitution, by-laws and 
start yearly programs. Utica now has five 
clubs and should have three more to accom- 
modate sections too far from meeting places 
for convenience. The village of New Hart- 
ford, which is practically Utica, has two. 
Whitesboro, another suburb, has one, Clin- 
ton one and so also several other villages 
close by. The city of Rome only fifteen 
miles away organized its second one last 


year. All of these belong in the fifth 
district of the State Federation so are 


united under the district leader who visits 


all and holds a meeting of presidents 
monthly. Speakers go from one club to 


others, all hold regular meetings and oc- 
casionally programs are exchanged. This is 
not unique at all as most, probably all 
districts are cooperating in the same way. 
Syracuse has a regional flower show each 
year with eight or ten clubs participating; 
Rochester also. Utica was planning such 
a show for the coming summer, with about 
thirty clubs invited to take part. As pneu- 
monia has just taken the leader in the 
project, no one as yet has the heart to ask 


whether or not it will be continued. Ex 
clusive ? 

Where are these garden clubs that do 
not have meetings the year around? Never 
have come across such. Some hold meet 
ings monthly, others semi-monthly. “Noth 


ing to ta'k about in the summer” and 
“nothing to do in the garden in the winter.” 
A few clubs have a recess for the. busy 
holiday time. If our Greek goddess could 
be present at the first meeting after that 
recess he/she would be surprised at the joy 
and relief expressed that we are at it again. 

Pray let me inform you, Nemesis, that 
not one of your nine suggestions offers a 
single new idea. It is a most unusual 
club that isn’t doing ALL those things, and 
many more! One would think the sugges- 
tions had been compiled from any of the 
state year books, and reports of what had 
been done by the clubs in the state. Why 
do so many clubs have librarians if no 
books are owned? Really such ignorance 
is far worse in a “critic” than for a few 
new members to “ask the same old ques 
tions, in the same old way.” Some people, 
even in garden clubs, ask questions like a 
small boy, just for the sake of asking. 

As to the things to “learn” we will put 
it mildly and say that at least 75% of 
garden club members know as much on 
the topics offered as the suggester whoever 





BLUEBIRD and WREN 


Ee) With Us Again! 
vm BISHOP Bluebird house 
GG TEST Sizenire owe 
; % Cypress with rustic trim 
[ { and copper ridge; height 
)t 10% inches 


{ $2.00 postpaid 


~~ BISHOP Wren house 


yx ie Easily fastened to tree 

‘ y trunk, arbor or building; 
‘ N side removable for cleaning 
\% $1.40 postpaid 

w/ » Send for illustrated catalog of 

. tA Bird Houses and Bird Feeders 


Ye “Tested and Approved by the Birds’’ 


WELLES L. BISHOP 


223 Murdock Ave. Meriden, Conn. 
Everything for the Birds 











Destroy Moles 
THIS EASY WAY 











Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 
An efficient powder. Non-poisonous to 
pets, soil, or grass. Rids your lawn of 


moles in 2 to 3 days. Odorless, easy to 
use. Prices: 12-lb. can 50c; 12 lb. can 
$1.25; 5-lb. can $4. Write, if unable to 
obtain from dealer. 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
( Established 1897) 


Dept. F 37th and Filbert Sts., Phila., Pa, 





“BLUE BLOOD” 
DELPHINIUM SEEDS 


FREE! 

. 
TEN-PEARL NECKLACE 
(seeds) : The world’s finest 
white delphinium. In _ separate 
packages. 

Are included with 
ing seed offers. 
Choicest Mixture, $2.00 per Pkt. 
Select Mixture, $1.00 per Pkt. 


Catalog on 


the 


follow- 


request 


923 23rd Ave., South 
Seattle, Washington 
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Speed lip 


7” Gardening! 






















Specially Designed for Busy 
Home Gardeners. 

Twice as Fast, Twice as Eazy, 
Help You to Accomplish Twi-cz 
as Much! 


We make over 1200 farm and gar- 
den tools, From them we chose 
the 16 fastest, lightest, most effi- 
cient patterns, designed specially 
for busy folks who like to garden. 
With SPEEDLINE Tools you can 
do twice as much in any hour — 
easily keep your lawn and garden 
at their best. Look for their dis. 
tinctive blue and gold celor. If 
not at dealer's, 

send for free 

descriptive fold- 

er. THE UNION 

FORK & HOE,,. 
CO., Columbus, 
Ohio. Makers of 
Quality Tools for 
Over 40 Years. 


Sharpshcoter 


Warren Hoe 














AN UNUSUAL LIST 
UNUSUAL PERENNIALS 


oO TERRESTRIAL ORCHIDS 
NATIVE VIOLETS 


PARAMOUNT GARDENS 
PLAINFIELD - - - NEW JERSEY 











BEGONIA BARGAINS 


12 Tuberous Begonia Tubers Giant 
Camellia Flowered Types Mailed 
postpaid with detailed cultural $9.00 
GE 6 vives Kin Swan deeeeneeds 
6 Tubers for $1.25 
FREE Catalog.—The largest Begonia and 
Fuchsia Catalog published in the U. S&S. 
Send for your copy TODAY. 
H. L. BAAKE NURSERY 
2616 Sawtelle Blvd. 
West Los Angeles California 















Ag tal CLIMBING TALISMAN 
Has all the beauty, color and = 
fragrance of the Talisman SI ccs 

Rose. A real Everblooming 

‘ Climber, unique and rare. 
Plants set out this spring will be 
continuously loaded with flowers all 

a. $1  - stress. 2-yr. old field-grown 

*lants. each; : or $2.50; 6 .50; 

12 for $7.50. 4 — 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Box N, Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS FROM SEEDS! 


In 3 to 6 Months from Sowing! 


At the Price of 2 or 3 Movies 
If you don’t like seeds try 
our hardy Perennial Seedlings 
that will ship anywhere; they 
will thrive and bloom in your 
garden this summer. Delphi- 
niums, Columbines, Lupins, as 
low as 60c per dozen. Tigridia 
Bulbs, the beautiful Mex. Shell 
Flower. 
If you 
Pudor’s 
Prize 
blue 








have never grown 
Famous Delphinium 
Winner Strain of double 
and white delphiniums 

you don't know the exquisite 
beauty of this flower. They can be easily grown 
from seeds, planted as late as April and will 
blossom within 6 months. 


All the best and latest Novelties in Seeds 


A copy of our annual catalog free to all garden lovers. 
Den’t forget! Our big iris catalog will be ready in June. 


PUDOR’S, INC. Puyallup, Wash. 


15 years in business 











he/she may ve. And please remember, gar- 
den clubs are mostly composed of amateurs 
who garden for pleasure not for a living. 
The professionals are found in the horti- 


cultura! societies where amateurs feel out 
of place, but I never yet heard a club 
member ‘criticize the societies and there is 


no reason why both cannot live together 
in harmony. There is plenty of work for 
both and each best serves its special pur- 
pose. 

Why all 
conventions ? 


against the annual 
Who ever heard of any kind 
of a convention that didn’t cost a lot of 
money? .Can meetings be he'd for several 
days without eating? At the necessary 
luncheons and dinners, time is saved and 
also many of the best speakers are heard. 

How are these meetings any different 
from state and national meetings of horti- 
cultural societies and the many ‘“Ameri- 
can— — Societies?” Only people of means 
can attend those for the very same reasons; 


the tirade 


distance, and the expenses during the 
meetings. 

Well “Nemesis,” why not forget your 
vengeance and let a!l gardeners, great and 
small, professional and amateur, societies 
and clubs go right on doing their good 
work, but let it be in harmony. Really. 
you don’t have to lecture to clubs and 


the:r questioning members if you don’t want 
to.—Marion P. THOMAS. 


Vines in the Home 


XN ANY vines are popular as house plants 
because they withstand the warm, dry 
air of the ordinary home and can be used 
in almost any position. 


that 
like- 
Gera- 
plant 
straw- 


Cyssus is a 
can be used 
wise, the red 
nium is a 
appropriate 
berry jars. 


bushy trailing plant 
anywhere in the home; 
and green Strawberry 
valuable and _ vine-like 
for planting in small 


Tradescantia is one 
common vines for the home. 
s'ips are easily rooted in 
water, and the plants then grow well in 
sandy soil. There are several varieties: 
green striped with white, pure green, and 
red striped with silver. They will grow 
in a window facing north. 


The Wandering-jew or 
of the most 
Cuttings of 


For an especially dark place, the phylo- 
dendron cordata is suitable. This is a 
tropical plant with dark green, heart 
shaped leaves. 

English Ivy is 
plant. All of 


durab!e house 
its many varieties are inter- 
esting in form, and this Ivy will live out- 
doors in central New York if protected 
from the sun. Perhaps a little patch could 
be established along the north wall of the 


another 


house. Branches could then be cut in the 
fall and rooted in water to grow in the 
house in winter.—KENNETH Post, N. Y. 


State College of Agriculture 





A NEW RACE of 


DAHLIAS 


Large and Small Flowered 
The Greatest Values Yet Offered 


Send for our 14th rated 
Dahlia Catalogue—Free 


GOLDEN RULE DAHLIA FARM 
| Dept. F. Lebanon, Ohio 
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MEASURED FERTI LIZER 


CHAREGRO 


WITH A CHARCOAL BASE 
THAT HAS NO WASTE : 


Here’s a new and different 
fertilizer for your lawns 
and gardens! A measured 
beauty treatment that goes 
farther—costs less because 
you use /ess/ 


CHAR-GRO is a scientific- 
ally balanced plant food. 
It comes in clean, granular 
ellet form .. . is easy to 
andle. It distributes even- 
ly . . . works itself easily 
down into the soil and 
lodges in the root system. 


CHAR-GRO has a charcoal 
base and is highly absorb- 
ent. It feeds the roots and 
provides an additional 
store of nourishment. 
There’s no waste... no 
draining away of the nour- 
ishment . . . no odor... 
no weed seed. 

There’s no other fertilizer like 
CHAR-GRO! 
Try it. See the 
remarkable re- 
sults in your 
lawn and gar- 
den. Mail cou- 
pon for sample. 














In clean, granular 
pellet form. 





Easy to handle... 
distributes evenly. 
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Provides abundant 

root growth . . 

supplies additional 

store of nourish- 

ment. 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY / 


ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc. 
165 John Street, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me FREE SAMPLE of CHAR-GRO 


sufficient for 25 potted plants. I enclose 10c to 
cover cost of packaging and mailing. 


¥G-3 


pe Ne ee ee ee 


Address 


City ate 











Favorite Flowers of Famous People 


NATION 





the 
favorite 
flower of 
PRESIDENT MS KINLEY 


If your garden is to thrive and your 
favorite fio owers are to reach the fullest 
perfection in bloom, they must have pro- 
tection against insect damage. Spraying 
with ‘Black Leaf 40” aids them to attain 
full beauty. 


Effective — Easy to Use 
This versatile insecticide has double kill- 
ing action—by contact and by fumes. 
little makes a lot of spray. Directions 
on labels and free leaflets tell how to 
kill certain insects and describe many 
uses. “Black Leaf 40” is sold by dealers 
everywhere. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
INCORPORATED ¢ LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 




















Insist on 
original, 
factory- 
se 2 led 
packages 
for full 
strength. 


3800 


PACKAGE 
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SEEDS with a CENTURY of PEDIGREE 


CARTER’S TESTED SEEDS (London, Est. 1836) 
TOUGUOD’S SEEDS (Southampton, Est. 1815) 


Both holders of Royal Warrants for Many Years. 
Specially Selected from England’s Finest Gardens: 
~ ae Carter’s ‘Fragrant Special’—Wallflower, Lavender, 


Ts oats. Carter’s Seeds for Indoor Starting 
10 pkts. Toogood’s Rock Garden Annuals 
8 pkta. Toogood’s Rockery or Crazy Paving Perennials 
10 pkts. Carter’s Flowers for Shade. 
Each item $1.00. 


THE ENGLISH SEED HOUSE 
Dept. FG P. 0. Bex 603, Trenton, N. J. 


WATER LILIES 


California-Grown Hardy Water Lilies 
Guaranteed to grow. Free packing and postage 
anywhere —save 25% to 50%. Gift pool plants with 
every order. FREE 1938 Colored Catalog. 


JOHNSON WATER GARDENS 
HYNES, Dept. D2 CALIFORNIA 


GLADIOLI Medium size (1-1'% inch). Priced 
per 100. Smailer lots at same 

rate. Minimum order $1.00. Post- 
paid. State Inspected. No catalogue. 

















Aprieet Glow......... $1.00 Fiaming Sword....... $1.00 
Annie Laurie......... $1.00 Giant Nymph......... $1.00 
Betty Nuthall......... $1.00 . | eresqnere: $1.50 
Chas. Diekens........ $1.00 OO aS $3.00 
Dr. Bennett.......... $1.10 Mrs. P. W. Sisson... .$1.00 


A. P. BONVALLET & CO.. Wichert, Ml. 











GARDENING 


A Complete Guide 
to Garden Making 


by Montague Free 


“It is no exaggeration to re- 
port this as the best garden 
book published for 
American gardens.”—National 
Horticultural Magazine. 83.50 


Harcourt.Brace&Co.,.New York 


ever 





























The Little Greenhouse 


(Continued from page 136) 


Another fern that is popular is Pteris 
eretica and the more slender crested form 
known as Pteris serrulata. The Pteris is 
about the easiest of the greenhouse ferns. 
It is not fussy as to soil, provided it is 
well drained. It prefers more sunlight 
than do most others. 

In order to grow the majority of ferns 
that are tender in our district, a tem- 
perature of 55° should be maintained as 
a minimum during the winter months. 
Beginning early in March, it will be 
necesary to shade them. A fairly moist 
atmosphere is needed, but air must be 
admitted on favorable occasions, other- 
wise a black rot may set in causing 
fronds to fall off. In warm weather, 
spraying overhead twice a day will help 
to keep in check such insect pests as 
thrips or red spider. Perhaps the most 
vital needs in the eare of ferns is a well 
drained soil that is never allowed to 
become dry. 

Flowering Plants— During March 
many winter flowering plants can be 
propagated. There are so many besides 
Poinsettias, Cyclamen, and Primula that 
the enthusiast ean try. A beautiful blue 
flower is that of Coleus thyrsoides and 
the culture of the plant is remarkably 
simple. Anytime up to the middle of 
April euttings of this may be inserted in 
sand where there is a_ rather close 
atmosphere. When rooted put into small 
pots in a rather sandy soil. As required 
it should get a larger pot giving it a 
last shift no later than July. For the 
final potting a soil similar to that used 
for Chrysanthemums will be the best. 
It should be pinched when it has started 
to grow after the first potting and again 
in July after the final potting. From 
October through Winter it will grow 
and flourish best where the temperature 
does not drop below 55. 


Experiences with Meconopsis Baileyi 


lo the Editor of The Flower Grower: 
M* experience with the Blue Thibet 
Poppy (Meconopsis betonicifolia, var. 
baileyi) has been one adventure after an- 
other. Six years ago, while working in a 
greenhouse, a customer gave me some 
Meconopsis seed that she had received from 
Henderson’s. As the greenhouse was 
crowded at the time, I grew the seed in pots 
at my home at Bay Ridge, R. I. When the 
seedlings were big enough I transplanted 

















75 bulbs ($1.50 value) 
$1.00 Postpaid 

“Heavenly Blue” Lovely in early 
Spring. Well filled 8 inch spikes of 
little globular bells of brightest and 
richest shade of gentian-blue 
Fragrant and valuable for cutting 
Guaranteed hardy, sun or shade 


BULB CATALOG FREE 


GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 
| it ft R. F. D. 6, Box SIGF, TACOMA, WASH. 








them to the North side of our cottage, in 
damp loam, well shaded, and in sight of the 
sea. The plants matured and blossomed, 
but at the time did not realize they were 
so difficult to grow. Later, while working 
up in Calcium, N. Y., I planted several 
packages of Meconopsis with other rare 
seed which I had obtained from Rex. 
Pearce, in flats outside of the office on a 
south slope protected from west winds. 
Some of the Meconopsis seed germinated 
after being outdoors all winter in tempera- 
tures ranging from zero to fifty below. But 
later, when the seedlings were an inch or 
two high, through an accident the flats 
were thrown out, so that ended that. Here, 
in Michigan, I again obtained Meconopsis 
seed from Rex Pearce and grew them in 
pots. When big enough, I pricked the 
seedlings off into an outdoor seed bed made 
up of moss, woods loam, and peat. Later 
I transplanted them to various spots in the 
garden, not being sure which would be the 
best place for them. One plant matured 
and blossomed under an overhanging Rose 
bush in the dampest spot in the garden. The 
others burned and died. Because of this 
feeble success in Michigan, and upon receiv- 
ing your letter, I went to Kalamazoo and 
questioned several friends. I found that 
Meconopsis baileyi has been grown com- 
mercially at Hill Gardens and brought to 
seven or eight inches in height. That it 
did not bloom, or grow further, was not 
the plant’s fault. A hired worker forgot 
to place a screen over the bed during one of 
our blazing hot days, and the plants burned. 
However, a customer grew a whole bed of 
them and a large percentage of them ma- 
tured and bloomed. At Hill Gardens, they 
sow the seed in the Spring in outdoor seed 
beds of finely sifted loam, sand and peat. 
They shade and water, but pay no other 
particular attention to them. Of course 
their outdoor beds are ideally situated and 
eared for. Personally, I have greater suc- 
cess handling fine seed in pots with layers 
of sphagnum moss under the soil. The moss 
seems to prevent the tiny seedlings from 
wilting or drying out, and Meconopsis are 
so very small at first. We are all buying 
Meconopsis seed this year, so should have 
some more interesting results next fall.— 
R. HEATHCOTE LER, ( Mich.) 


—Several years ago on Long Island, N. Y., 
I tried to grow this plant at various 
seasons. Germination was easy enough but 
could never save the plants, and none of 
my friends had any better success. In the 
garden of Mrs. Houghton at Chestnut Hill, 
Mass., I saw the plant in abundance on 
rocky knolls under the shade of trees and 
surrounded by streams of water, and there 
seems to be the clue. Oh! if we could only 
grow that plant as I saw it in Portland, 
Ore., and Seattle, Wash., where its behavior 
in the outdoor border was exactly like a 
clear azure blue Japanese Anemone.— 
EDITOR 
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Immense, fragrant. pure white 
blooms shaded lilac-pink, in July. 
Beautiful, hardy, easy to grow. 
3 to 5 ft. tall. Grown on Burpee’s 
famous Fordhook Farms. 
SPECIAL — Generous-size bulbs. 
guaranteed to bloom: 3 for 25¢ 
for 50c; 15 for $1; 100 for $6.50, 
all postpaid to you. 
Seed Catalog free 
—every flower and 
Wegetable worth 
growing. Low 4 
prices. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
312 Burpee Bidg. Philadelphia 
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DAHLIA 


DAHLIA FANS: Here is a real bargain in 
quality plants, all grown and shipped in 3 
inch pots, and the size and vigor will sur- 
prise you. 

Our 1938 Introductions: 


Net 
Michigan White. .$2.50 
PE ctccnhaeee $2.50 
Lynn B. Dudley. . .$5.00 
BE ccacsnecens $1.00 


The following 1937 Introductions: 


Autumn Sunset. ..$1.50 Miss Indiana ....$1.50 
Miss Oakland ...$1.50 Miss Ohio ...... $1.50 
SEE wenaen can $1.50 Mrs. Ida Chase . .$1.50 
Amer. Purity ....$2.50 Robt. Ripley $2.50 
Buckeye Glory ..$1.50 ela erres $1.00 
Buckeye Star ....§1.50 Haslerova ....... 1.00 
PE nic cewue Ss $1.50 Miss Englewood. .$1.50 
Golden Beauty ...$1.50 Purple Mist ...... $1.50 
Great Eastern ...$1.50 Royal Pennant .. .$1.50 
Mary Tallmadge. .$1.50 Wm. Wyllie ....$1.50 
Mason’s Purple. .$1.00 Greater Glory ...$2.50 


Super Dahlia Seed. .$5.00 per 100 


Early orders will bring a worthwhile new plant 
free. Send for catalogue describing the 100 best 
dahlias in commerce. A postal card brings it. 


LAKESIDE DAHLIA GARDENS 


Nick Koenig & Sons 


Dept. FG. New Baltimore, Mich. 














DAIILIAS 


TAN 1.D., Scarletred . . . $0: 
PALO ALTO S.C., Coral red gold shaded 9.75 
CAMEO F. D., re shaded pink 15 












“C) invite you 


to visit our rock garden exhibit at 
the New York Flower Show where 
many new and unusual Alpines will 
be shown. 


Catalogue on CONTINUOUS BLOOM 
IN THE ROCK GARDEN 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 
GREENS FARMS CONNECTICUT 











NEW ERA The best new pink gladio- 
lus since Picardy. Beauti- 
fully frilled and_ ruffled. 


Soft cream throat. Eight to ten open florets. Slender 
spikes which do not crook. Fine placement. Winner 
of many awards. The most beautiful pink gladiolus 
in existence. Send for catalog in colors listing all 


the best. 
REDWOOD NURSERIES 
Box 307-B Grants Pass, Oregon 


Special offer 


REWI FALLU—BLACK OPAL 


Five bulblets each for $2.00 prepaid 


Be sure to get started with these two 
wonderful new reds this year. Rewi 
Fallu a giant crimson and Black Opal 
the finest black-red so far produced. 
Send for price list describing the 
above and other outstanding varieties. 


KENNETH M. WEALE 
READING - - - - - - 











Plant Rooting Aids 


AVE we got to the point where we 
may say that so-called hormodone so- 
lutions have revolutionized the technique of 
vegetative propagation? Is this method all 
that it is held up to be, or is it simply an- 
other highly commercialized product? 

I believe that at this present stage they 
will be of greatest aid to the skilled propa- 
gator. By that I mean that these prepa- 
rations should not be looked on as an in- 
fallible artifice in the rooting of cuttings. 
It may in fact be exactly that when thor- 
oughly understood, but I feel certain that 
the gardener appreciates the fact that he 
can only have success from the hormodones 
when he provides for all cultural details 
involved. The inexperienced amateur may 
rely too much on this new product and un- 
dervalue the necessity of making cuttings 
from material at definite stages of growth 
and at certain seasons. Above all, he must 
still create an environment where transpira- 
tion is reduced to a minimum. For ex- 
ample, if the cuttings are expected to root 
in a bench or receptacle where the atmos- 
phere is very dry and airy, I doubt if these 
aids would be of much value. These re- 
marks do not apply to aerial rooting solu- 
tions. Of these I have no experience. 

Gardenias were the object of the first 
experiment. When those treated were re- 
moved from the sand, it appeared as if 
they had one hundred and one roots more 
than they could advantageously use. Some 
untreated cuttings, inserted at the same 
time, had only one and two little roots to 
offer. I had an idea, perhaps it was only 
imagination, that the untreated cuttings 
grew better when potted than did the 
treated ones. However, my skepticism was 
entirely broken down when 1 tried the 
preparation on Parrotia persica. This plant, 
I had tried for three years previously, but 
could only get lingering twigs that re- 
fused to make roots. With hormones, I suc- 
ceeded in rooting June cuttings of this plant 
one hundred per cent. At the same time, I 
treated cuttings of Cistus laurifolius and 
Hydrangea bretschneideri. Both were total 
failures, the stems of all being black in a 
week. My conclusions were that for them 
I had not diluted the solution correctly and 
for them I had already proof that no such 
solutions were necessary, since I knew that 
it was easy to root them in the old fash- 
ioned way. 

It may be that the ways of working with 
these solutions can be improved upon as 
men experiment.—J. G. Esson. 


Looks at Books 


(Continued from page 126) 


where plants may be taken for rehabilita- 
tion, propagation and so forth, has its 
place in the routine operations. Various 
types of indoor gardens are discussed in 
Miniature Arrangements, Terrariums, 
Globes, Bottles, Dish Gardens, and so 
forth, each proportionately treated. 
“Gardening Indoors” is a handy man- 
ual for the housekeeper who wants mod- 
ern house plants under modern condi- 
tions, and wishes to use them with ar- 
tistie feeling in making living plant 
pictures. L.B. 








Why not try New England grown bulbs this 
year? 


They are clean, true, healthy stock, and moderately 


priced. 
Send a card today for my catalog. 
EVERETT CLARK 
Poquonock Connecticut 
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FREE ON REQUEST 


1938 
SEED 
ANNUAL 


Beautifully illus- 
trated in colors. 
Features newer, 
better Flower 
Novelties; complete 
list Vegetables, 
Summer - Flowering 
Bulbs, Roses, Per- 





ennial Plants, etc. 
Get your seed of the sensational new RUSSELL 


originator’s colored packet! 
. (12 seeds) 25c. Pkt. (50 seeds) 65c. 
our 1938 “Get Acquainted” offer! 
. each of 4 flower seed novelties— 
Chrysanthemum, Golden Crown - Cosmos 
Sensation, Pinkie—French Marigold, a 
Harmony — Lilliput Zinnia, pastel | 
shades. Only 
BURNETT BROS. 
Seed Merchants & Growers Since 1905 
92 Chambers St., Dep. F. N. Y. City 


DELPHINIUM HYBRID 
“DREAMS OF BEAUTY” 


One of the finest ever introduced, best suited to 
our American climate. Large flowers, closely set 
on tall spikes, in many shades of lightest 
blue to deepest gentian blue; some orchid 
shades; many doubles. Mildew and heat resist- 
ant. Ideal planting size sure to bloom this year. 

15 for $1.00; 100 for $6.00 postpaid. 
Large 2-yr. field-grown plants. 6 for $1.00 prepaid. 
Send for catalog of perennial and rock plants 
HEREFORD’S GARDENS Oakford, Illinois 


FEED YOUR PLANTS 


cas & 6 DERN WAY 
se -U - t—original plant f 
handiest TABLET form. Foy Bo 
— bloom . No fuss, muss or odor. 
or send te a y f tonh, Ack 2 3 pack 
oday for y 
AGRI-LAB., INC., 2424 Milten Ave. Colombes “41 


LUPINS in_ the 














Orim CU? PLANT 
EXHIBITION DAHLIAS 12 fer $2.95 


In order to secure new Dahlia growers and move my large 
stock I offer the following collection worth $10.00 at regu- 
lar prices. Labeled and postpaid. Order now. 
Murphy's Masterpiece—Red Honor Bright—Bronze 
Hunt’s V. Wonder—Purple Kathleen Norris—Pink 
Lord of Autumn—Yellow Rockley Moon—Autumn 
Adirondack Sunset—Red & Yellow Clara Barton—Orchid 
Sanhican’s Cameo—Peach Pot o’Gold—Gold 
Wm. Hogan—Red Tipped White White Wonder—White 
ADRIAN H. SMITH 
1504 Howard Ave. Utica, N. Y. 


E. C. VICK TELLS YOU 


IN THESE BOOKS 
Nationally known HOW TO GROW FLOWERS 
W TO GROW FRUIT 











author tells you in 

simple, everyday 1 HOW TO GROW VEGETABLES 
HOW TO IMPROVE SOIL 
) 


language free from 
technicalities. 
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CASH 
Crops 


These exceptionally valuable books—highly en- 
dorsed, contain the information you need for success- 
ful gardening, for pleasureor profit. No longeris it nec- 
essary to guess —- 1001 Questions regarding your prob- 
lems are answered distinctly, and clearly illustrated. 


$1.50 EACH — COMPLETE SET $6—$1 A MONTH 


Here is your opportunity to get a vast amount of 
expert plans — helps — hints —suggestions —secrets — 
short cuts —discoveries for better results. 
4 practical —help-reference volumes — 1700 Pages — 
rich flexible covers —hundreds of illustrations —Sin- 
gle volumes $1.50 each — Money back if not satisfied. 

To ye this assistance for yourself, simply 

fil and mail the FREE COUPON below. 





THEO. AUDEL & CO., 49 West 23rd Street, New York 

Mai! Audel’s Gardeners’ and Growers’ Guides, 4 vols. for 7 
days’ free tria! ». K. I will remit $1 in 7 days and $1 
monthly until $6 is paid. Otherwise | will return them. 


Name Se mana 





Address___ 


Occupation— 





l‘eference__ a“ — 








Mi FAMOUS {.: QUALITY 








Loma 
makes lawns and 
gardens THRIVE 


Use Lima and in a short time 
your lawn will become a sturdy, 
thick carpet of emerald green 

. your flowers will be more 
beautiful and longer-lasting . . . 
your vegetables will be meatier 
and more flavorful . .. your fruit 
trees will yield more abundantly 

. and your shade trees will be 
healthier and more handsome. 


GARDENERS WHO 
KNOW FORMULAS 
CHOOSE LOMA 


The Loma formula is the result of 
scientific recommendations of 26 lead- 
ing and unbiased Agronomists, Horti- 
culturists, and Pomologists connected 
with the Federal and State Govern- 
ments and Agricultural Colleges. 


Loma serves an entirely different 
purpose than the usual fertilizer manu- 
factured for ordinary field crops. It 
is adapted specifically for quick-grow- 
ing plants—and, therefore. is ideal for 
lawns, flowers, shrubbery, vegetables, 
trees and greenhouses. 


Though Loma works quickly it is 
not a stimulant—but a balanced ration 
with sustained food value—the ele- 
ments of which become progressively 
available as time passes. That’s one 
reason Loma is so efficient and eco- 
nomical. Clean. Odorless. Easy to 
handle. And available in convenient 
packages from 1 Ib. cans to 100 Ib. 
bags. 


For sale by leading hardware, seed 
and department stores. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 


(Loma Division) 


61 Broadway, New York City 








The Busy Gardener Work Cards 


I. GEORGE QUINT 





MARCH 


Calendar Highlights: Garden cleanup — Spraying — Sweet 


| 
Peas — Lawn renewal — Coldframes. 
i 





Don’t be fooled by a few warm days. It is not yet time for outdoor planting— 
Sow seeds of half-hardy annuals in hotbeds—When ground is workable seeds 
of hardy annuals may be sown, but it is safer to wait until April—Loosen pro- 
tection around bulbs and perennials—Remove dead wood from Rambler Roses 
—Plant fruit trees—Sow beets in hotbeds—Start early cabbage, cauliflower 
and celery in hotbeds for early crops—Remove covering from Roses about March 
15—Finish all pruning by the end of the month. 


SOUTH: Take cuttings of Fuschias, Lantanas and Carnations—Sow Sweet Peas 
about the 15th—Force double Tulips—Start seeds of tender annuals in cold- 
frames—Put coldframe tomatoes into the ground by March 15—Sow late 
tomatoes outdoors toward the end of the month—Sow early peas—Mulch straw- 


berry beds—Sow lettuce in drills and thin out later. Don’t transplant at this 
season. 








CLEANUP 
TIME 


| March is the time to clean and dress the garden | 
for the summer showing. 


| 
j 





Garden furniture, trellises, fences and lattices, which have been exposed to 
the elements during the winter should be painted to protect them and to dress 
the garden. Sticks, pebbles and other matter that has a habit of creeping into 
the garden should be raked up and discarded. 


Winter coverings have done their share of work during the severe months. 
Lift them gradually, removing a part of the mulch at a time, to accustom the 
living plants and bulbs to freedom. Keep the coverings handy, however, in 
the event of a late-March or an April frost. 


If tools were neglected over the winter, take care of them now, using a rust 
remover and oiling them. Get the lawn mower sharpened. Prepare stakes, for 
they will be needed at a time when there are countless other tasks to perform. 











SPRAYING 


| 
| Several types of sprays should be available at all 
times. No one spray is a cure-all. 


Plants and trees should be sprayed in March to avoid trouble later in the 
season; not that spraying must not continue throughout the season, but the 
start in disease prevention and pest control is of utmost importance. It is 
advisable to spray BEFORE rains as fungus frequently is enabled to germinate 
during rain. Keep the spray gun or pump handy, and when storm clouds 
gather, dash for the implements. In choosing spray materials select standard 
brands. Sucking insects must be attacked with a contact poison, not with a 
protective spray (they cannot be hit as soon as they appear). The early spring 
is the time to get after the snowball aphid, which curls leaves if not curbed. 
Spray every few days during the spring to control green aphid on Roses. 
GET OUT YOUR SPRAY CHART AND FOLLOW IT RELIGIOUSLY. 
THIS IS ONE OF THE MOST VITAL’ OPERATIONS OF A GARDENER. 














(Continued on page 154) 
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RARE FLOWER 
Seeds @ Bulbs 


Th new 1938 catalog carries descriptive 
offerings of nearly 3000 Unusual Flowers, 
including seeds of Lilium Wardi, Aquilegia 
Jonesi, Meconopsis violacea, Franklinia, 
Allium azureum, Lisianthus, Saxifraga coty- 
ledon pyramidalis, Anemone demissa, Lewisia 
Tweedyi. And BULBS, ‘“‘hard-to-find’’ 
kinds in wide assortment. 





| It gives colors and foliage, heights, seasons, 
| habits, and requirements; just those quirks 
of information that hide so stubbornly when 
wanted most. You will need the catalog 
as a rigidly accurate work of reference; 
you will read it because it is humanly, indi- 
vidually, interesting. Sent gladly on request. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. Z. Merchantville, N. J. | 




















Ccarntobcea 


EANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Full information on how to be a 
Landscape Architect by easy home 
study. Uncrowded profession open to 
men, women. Healthful outdoor work. 
Opportunities for employment assured. 
Big fees—up to $100 a week. Write 
today for book giving opportunities. 
m American Landscape School, $38 
Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, ta. 


AMERICAN COMMANDER, AMANDA, 


and a select list of other outstanding Gladiolus 
at low popular prices. 
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32 page catalogue free. 


HORNBERGER'S GARDEN SERVICE 
Clark Street Hamburg, N. Y. 


GIVE YOUR FLOWERS A CHANCE! 


Start your flowers off to healthier growth 
by treating seeds and bulbs with SEME- 
SAN. Used as a dust or as a liquid, it re- 
duces seed rotting and seedling blight, 
guards against seed-borne contamination 
of the soil, improves plants and often in- 
creases blooms. Flower Pamphlet free 
from _y your dealer or Bayer-Semesan Co., 
a Inc., W ilmingt on, Delaware. 


2-OZ. TIN, 35c; AMPLE 
FOR AVERAGE GARDEN 


TREATS SEED FOR ONLY 
1/4e TO Ic A POUND 















MORE LUXURIANT 


WEET PEAS 


AND LUPINES 


ree gorgeous blooms! Bulging baskets 
of beans and garden peas! Don’t gam- 
ble on accidental inoculation; take a 
tip from commercial growers and can- 
ners—inoculate with NITRAGIN, the 
original commercial inoculant, proved 
by 387 years of practical use. Each 
package is packed with millions of 
bacteria and dated. Don’t blame your 
soil; inoculation is essential to th« 
growth of lupines, peas and all legu- 
minous plants. Special Garden Nitra- 
gin good only for garden peas and 
beans, sweet peas and lupines. Mix 
with seed—l0e pkg. treats up to 4 Ibs. 
seed. At seedsmen or postpaid from 
factory. 






















NITRAGIN 


INOCULATION 
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Our Texas Letter 


Mrs. J. C. DARNELL 


ESOLUTIONS for the new year gen- 

erally last but a few weeks but there’s 
one I am going to keep and while it may 
do a lot of good it is also a bit selfish on 
my own part. 


[It is a long window box feeder for the 
birds. You may say it is late but there 


are late snows in the North and in the 
South the fields and pastures are being 
burned off and this takes all the tall weeds 
that have seeds for the birds. 

So for a few weeks I am supplying to a 


few favorites. Box is 72xl0x8 inches to 
fit my kitchen window set longwise. It is 
filled with geod soil and planted with 


Gladiolus and Tulips for early bloom to 
chase away morning grouchiness. 

Two inches of white sand is on the top 
to hold the feed. ‘here are teensy limbs 
of Pine, Ligustrum, red-berried Yaupon and 
Red Cedar to make it appear woodsy to the 
early breakfasters. Around the outer edge 
should be a two inch strip of screen wire 
to save the sand being scratched off. As 
long windows always slide it allows feed- 
ing without going out of doors. 

Later on I shall take out the greenery 
and sow Sanvitalia procumbens, a mat 
plant four inches high, that is filled with 
double. half-inch yellow blossoms all sum- 
mer. This kind is smaller than Gipsy Girl 
of the Hageana strain. 

Agrostemma has long been neglected it 
seems but it is admirable, being long 
stemmed, dianthus-flowered and very lovely 
as a cut flower. Grow it in very rich soil. 
If you have Poinsettias cut them back and 
treat with either Kak salve, Hormodin or 
Auxilyn according to directions, then put 
slips into the pots intended for blooming 
and sink these in the ground until next 
October. 

After blossoms begin to form the wind is 
a great destroyer of the delicate beauty of 
the red leaves which are only the “Come 
hither” of the real insignificant little blos- 
som asking to be pollenized. In the window 
the Poinsettia should remain lovely for over 
two months. By doing this way those in 
the North may enjoy this most striking of 
all winter bloomers. My small plant had 
five huge blooms for two months. 

If you are adding new growth to your 
lawns have you tried the Red Buckeye for 
corners? Flowering Crab and Cherry, too. 
are beautiful early when we are hungry for 
bloom and Pussy Willows are so very ac- 
commodating with just a few days of 
sunshine to bring them out. 1 have spireas 
but I must have the new pink menziesi. 

I am partial to Tulips and Delphiniums 
hut so far have had every bulb and plant 
destroyed by salamander or moles. Bury- 
ing broken glass in the bed had no effect. 
Have now gotten Mologen and will in my 
April letter, tell you the effect of its use 
ou my ruined lawn. 





~~ TIRIS AND 
fF ORIENTAL 
POPPIES 


Free Booklet with colored 
illustrations and _  descrip- 
tions of best improved and 
prize - winning varieties. 
Write to 





WEED'S NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
Box 123-F, Beaverton, Oregon 
Name 
Address 
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Planting Guide Free 


If interested in making your home grounds 
more beautiful or your orchard more fruit- 
ful, you need our 48 page Planting Guide 
listing and defining more than 800 varieties 
of Fruits and Ornamentals. It tells you 
what to plant and how to plant. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, INC. 


Waynesboro - - mk. irginia 


Burpee’s Glorious 


Gladiolus 


All blooming-size bulbs, 10 Bulbs 


a gorgeous selection, 

Fordhook Farms, Burpee- 

Guaranteed. 

A wonderful value for ¢ 
a glorious garden this 





grown on Burpee’s own 


summer, and a splendid 100 for 
way to get acquainted 
with Burpee’s famous POSTPAID. 


flowers. Favorite varieties, 
all colors mixed. Bloom- 
ing-size bulbs preferred 
by many for largest number of flower 
spikes at modest cost. 10 Bulbs 1i@c; 
100 for $1, postpaid to you. 

You will want Burpee’s Seed Catalog. 
144 pages, evety flower and vege- 
table worth growing. Low prices 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO, 31! Burpee Bidg. Phiiadelphia 


NEW GLADS for1938 


SHIRLEY TEMPLE — Best 
creamy-white ever intro- 


duced. 

EARLY PEACH — Peach- 
red blending to ivory in 
throat. 

PARADISE—Clear apricot, 
perfect placement. 

NEW ERA — Ruffled clear 
shrimp pink. 















* * * 


1938 Introductions 
ELLEN MARIE—Large ruf- 


fled salmon pink, buff 
throat. 

VALERIA—Very soft red 
with narrow mark of 


light cream, 


LEONA — Beautiful 
rose red, ruffled, 


See these superb varieties and others illustrated 


rich 


in color in our new catalog. 


D. S. PRUITT 
P. O. Box 402 Eugene, Oregon 
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PEAT MOSS makes a 
happy home for plants 


Plants, like humans, require happy 
surroundings to develop. They need 
soil which lets them breathe, holds 
sufficient moisture, permits drain- 
age, soaks up plant food, captures 
warmth and energy from the sun. 
Premier Certified Peat Moss is 
the ideal soil conditioner because it 
provides all these essentials. It gives 
body to light soil, life and porous- 
ness to heavy soil. Its light weight 
and light color (like a light sponge) 
prove Premier’s live, porous cell 
structure. It never cakes in the bale, 
is easy to apply. Remember, Premier 
is the only Vacuum-Cleaned Peat 
Moss. Look for the Premier Certi- 
fied Seal on every package. 
WRITE TODAY for booklet explaining 
how, when, where, why to use Peat Moss. 


Premier Peat Moss Corp., 150 Nassau 
St., New York City. 








wy 


PEA] MOSS 








% TIGRIDIAS ~ 


Gorgeous summer- flowering bulbs’ requiring 
same culture as Gladiolus and as easily grown. 
Plant them March to May, but reserve bulbs 
promptly. 9 splendid colors. 

SPECIAL: 3 each of 4 fine new colors named, only §2. 
Supreme Mixture: 6 for 70c, $1.25 per doz. Postpaid. 
TIGRIDIA SEED: Finest hybrids mixed, packet 30c. 
SEED NOVELTIES FOR 1938: Phacelia viscida pkt. 15c; 
Calliopsis Golden Crown 25c; Petunia Topaz Rose 25c: 
Petunia Salmon Supreme 35c; Russell Lupines 25c. Any 
packet at price shown. ALL FIVE PACKETS, ONLY $i. 
SEND NOW. for illustrated seed catalog. Describes 9 
Brilliant Tigridias; All these and many other Novelties 
and all your old favorites. Free upon request. 


CARL PURDY Box 2385 Ukiah, California 


PANSY PLANTS 3 dozen for 


$1.00 postpaid 
In bloom, splendid color range 
Order now—plants ready in April 


The world’s finest strains grown under severe 
climatic conditions to insure long blooming sea- 
son. Send for catalog listing choice hardy per- 


ennials. 
ail VIEW ACRES 
609 S. Eighth Street Hamilton, Montana 


FLOWERING TREES ,02/714% 
NUT TREES Sees 


Sturdy, well rooted, 2 to 3 feet tall. 














e Prepaid (except the 100 lot). White 
Dogwood, Red Bud, African Tama- 

Catalog rix, Russian Olive, Caragana, Thorn- 
less Locust, Weeping illow, Chi- 

FREE nese Elm, White Birch, Lombardy 
Poplar, Am. Linden, Sycamore, Black 

Write Walnut, Butternut, fine nut trees. 
Russian Mulberry—fine bird food and 

Today shelter. Order any number desired, 


but order NOW. Will ship where 
you want them. Cultural directions 
* with each shipment. 
HARMON NURSERY 
Box F Prospect, Ohio 
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WORK CARDS (Continued from page 152) 





SWEET 


PEAS Dust or spray with a contact insecticide to 
control pea aphid. 





——EEE 





As early as the ground can be worked dig trenches a foot wide. Sow seed of 
Sweet Peas an inch and one-half apart in furrows three inches deep. Cover 
seeds with two inches of soil, as fine as possible. If soil is heavy it is wise 
to put a little sand at the bottom of the furrows. As the young plants develop 
cultivate the soil around them slightly, and fill the trenches gradually. Leave 
a small depression to catch the water and take it to the roots. 


The best support is brush, which should be placed beside the trenches tightly. 
Put it in place when plants are an inch or two tall, as any attempt to do so 
later will damage the roots. 


NOTE: Open, sunny locations; rich deeply worked soil and good drainage are 
essential to good growth of Sweet Peas. 








LAWNS 
RENEWAL There’s nothing so pretty as a good lawn. Good 


seed pays enormous dividends in joy. 











Lawns which received a top dressing last month may be renewed now. Re- 
seeding of bare spots is best done in March, while the weather is cool enough 
to permit grass plants to develop deep roots. In starting new lawns the same 
fact holds. Where there is a steep bank or a path to be bordered it is gener- 
ally more satisfactory than turf. For ordinary purposes, it is economical and 
thoroughly practical to seed. Two hundred and fifty square feet of ground 
will take a pound of seed. Put top soil on surface to be seeded, rake it in 
thoroughly, scatter seed and roll. Do NOT use manure as a fertilizer; it is 
a source of weeds. Water the new seed twice daily for at least an hour at a 
time, using a fine spray. Do NOT soak. After ground is covered with a fine 
green mass water in the usual manner. 








COLDFRAMES 





~ | 
Coldframes differ from hotbeds only in that they | 
receive heat from the sun rather than from below. | 





Bottomless boxes, placed on the ground or above a pit, coldframes, are the 
means of getting an early start for the average gardener. He need not wait 
until late summer for his fresh vegetables or until warm weather to start flower 
seeds. The coldframe may be constructed in the procedure descri>ed for hot- 
beds EXCEPT that no pit is needed. To be successful a frame must be placed 
on a well-drained site, fully open to the sun. Shade for special purposes may 
be provided by screens. Frames are used to start seedlings early, to receive 
seedlings shifted from hotbed and not ready for the outdoors, to winter seed- 
lings of hardy plants, to propagate plants from cuttings during the summer, 
to store hardy and semi-hardy plants during the winter and to store hardy 
bulbs in flower pots or flats during root-forming time. 














These suggestions are printed Index Card size for the convenience 
of the reader and for easy reference 
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Try Clivias 
(Continued from page 122) 


which varies from February to May, 
depending upon the climate. When in 
3 or 4 months the leaves are well matured 
the plants may be transplanted. They 
should be grown in as small pots as pos- 
sible, 5 to 7 inch pots, usually, and be 
moved only when they have lifted them- 
selves out of the pots with their root 
growth. Good drainage is important. 
Allow at least an inch of sand in the 
bottom of the pot. Fill it with a mix- 
ture of clay soil, sand and leaf mold or 
ground peat. Water occasionally with 
liquid manure. 

Clivias thrive best when left alone. 
Resist that impulse to move them first 
here and then there. They won’t like it. 
Keep them cool and moist but refrain 
from shining up the gloss of the dark 
green leaves, beautiful as it can be 
made, by frequent sprinkling. Soak the 
ground but do not sprinkle the leaves 
oftener than oneé a month. Protect the 
plants from wind as much as possible. 
Mealy bugs are practically the only 
insect affecting Clivias. If these rules 
for growing are followed conditions will 
not be favorable to the development and 
spread of that one pest. 

Clivias may challenge the restraint as 
well as the skill and patience of the 
gardener but the flowery reward with 
which they crown his efforts,is magnifi- 
cent! 


Growing Plants 
Without Soil 


(Continued from page 125) 


allowed to settle out completely. The 
clear supernatant liquid is then decanted 
and this only is used, the sediment being 
discarded. The four single salt solu- 
tions are then mixed together and made 
up to five gallons by the addition of 
water. While the addition of trace ele- 
ments to this solution is ordinarily not 
required, no harm ean result from the 
addition of half the quantity (one tea- 
spoonful) of trace element stock solution 
designated in Formula 1. The addition 
will serve as a precautionary measure 
against the oceurrence of any deficiencies, 
and in some eases might prove quite 
beneficial. 

The formulas of many other good eul- 
ture solutions for plants might be sug- 
gested, but the two here presented are 
representative and have been tested over 
a series of years with excellent results. 
However, it is strongly to be emphasized 
that, contrary to the general impression 
which easual acquaintance with solution 
culture and sand culture methods might 
convey, these methods in themselves are 
no guarantee against failures. Suecessful 
plant growing is an exacting art demand- 
ing considerable knowledge of technique 
and particularly of plant behavior, and 
the application of these methods by no 
means removes the necessity of such ex- 
pert skill and knowledge. These methods, 
skillfully applied, offer a measure of 
control over the growth and development 
of plants not heretofore attained, and in 
the hands of the expert have yielded 
somewhat remarkable results. 
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PORTLAND ROSES | | Gladiolus “‘Sonatine” 


Here out West we call them “the im- 
proved Corophee.” Sonatine is a _ tall 
grower, 5 to 6 feet high, always straight 
ry ° stems. Flowers were selling in the San 

/ > Francisco market during the entire sea- 
The u orld s Best | son at top prices. Sonatine is one of the 
best future commercials. 


Two Year No. 1 field grown roses | | Sonatine 114-12, Per 100....$3.00 


shipped direct from this world famous TIGRIDI AS 


Portland district—Postpaid. 
(Mexican Shell Flower) 
















Start right—We believe our superior 
quality roses are the best rose value 
offering in the U. S. today. 


Scoop! The lowest price 
for which we ever have 
veen able to offer these 
rilliant. showy Tigridia 
yulbs, famous as “Captive 
Spirits of the Aztec Sun 
Dancers.”’ 





Write for our beautiful new cata- 


logue in color, containing more Tigridias %-% Per 100......$3.50 
than 200 varieties including the ' : 
best of the latest introductions. All prices prepaid. No orders less than 


$3.00. For California customers please 
add sales tax. 


PORTLAND ROSE NURSERY A. RYNVELD COMPANY 


7240 S. E. Division Portland, Oregon The Leading Bulb House in the West 

















925 Howard St., San Francisco, Cal. 





















































MORE THAN A CATALOG 


Written by men who have spent 
their lives with Roses. Shows 
in glowing, natural colors the 
most promising Rose introductions 
and the cream of standard kinds; 
tells all about culture, pruning, 
etc. Many Special Offers are listed 
for Spring planting. This unusual 
Catalog (35th Annual Issue) is 
sent free to garden owners east 
of the Mississippi River; 25¢ 
elsewhere. Write today. 


GEO. H. PETERSON, Inc. 


package 
Nursery: Paramus Rd., Areoia, W. J. 


Mail: Box 35. _FAIR LAWN. fh N. J. Hotkaps 


“ROSE AND PEONY SPECIALISTS GERMAIN’S * 739 Terminal Street, Los Angeles, California 
















NO MORE LOSS...Protect your plants 
with Hotkaps... patented wax paper 
kaps. “Little hothouses” for every 
plant, vegetable or flower. Easy to 
set. Be first with a Spring garden 
Millions are used by market growers 
and home gardeners. Try the Home 
Garden Package ...25 Hotkaps with 
setter only 50¢ at your seed dealer 
If — send 65¢ for prepaid 

























Sunset Giants 
—truly a 





Among the newer developments 
in Marigolds, none is more glori- 
ous, more colorful, more volup- 
tuous than these super-size Sun- 
set Giants. Their blooms attain 
the unusual spread of 5 to 744 
inches across, and include oon 
beautiful shades ranging from — 
primrose to deep gold. Mixture pn ray 3 # sate 
comes sixty per cent double. Sun- cline anne tinea 
set Giants will prove one of the FREE Catalog of quality 
most fascinating items in your Seeds, Plants and_ Bulbs in 
1938 flower garden! Order now. — rect, Mistery. Fascinating 
Pkt. 20¢; special pkt. 75¢. Sent many “Anniversary Special’’ 
postpaid. values. 

HENRY A. DREER 176 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


HENRY A. DREER, 176 Dreer Bidg., Phila., Pa. 
Please send single packets at 20¢ each 
special packets at 75¢ each 
Dreer’s Marigold Sunset Giants. Remittance enclosed. Send 
“Hundredth Anniversary’ Garden Book—vour complete 1938 Catalog. 




































‘TAKE THE 
GUESSWORK’ 4 
OUT OF GARDENING 


In ten minutes’ time, this easy-to-use kit will 
give you all essential soil information to help 
you lay out an intelligent fertilizing program 
this Spring. New larger model gives 20 indi- 
vidual tests for nitrogen, phosphorus, potash 
and acidity. This knowledge means more 
successful gardening, because it permits you 
to adjust your soil to the specific needs of your 
plants and grasses. . Sold by leading seed 
houses. 


SUDBURY SOIL 
=’ TEST KIT 


Complete with instruc- 
tions and. data on 


plant needs 
QF 
If your dealer does not 
carry it send $2.00 direct to 
SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
P. O. BOX 651 SOUTH SUDBURY, MASS. 










RARE and UNUSUAL FLOWERS 


Lilies, Lewisias and many other rock garden 
rarities. Unusual Alpines. Western Novel- 
ties. Catalog free. 

THOMAS O. PEACOCK 
Crescent City California 





Seeds and plants grow better and produce love- 
lier flowers when the soil is conditioned with 
GPM Peat Moss before planting. This unfailing 
source of humus stores up moisture and promotes 
healthy root development. GPM is inexpensive, 
clean and easy to use. For best results, insist on 
GPM. Write for Free literature. Address Dept. W 


e ry a . | al 
165 John Street, New York, N.Y. 


1524 South Western Ave 
Chicago, Hl 


L177 Milk Street 


Boston, Mass 
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Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


A New Evergreen Shrub 
OT often do I get so excited over a 
new plant that I can not talk fairly 
coherently, but I was quite speechless when 
Kalmiopsis leachianum first blossomed for 


me. Imagine, if you will, a little eight- 
inch fairy clothed in tiny, dark green 


leaves bearing clusters of pink Kalmia-like 
flowers at the end little stem and 
you have some idea of the beauty of this 
new evergreen shrub. | not had the 
heart to subject my plants to a northern 
Michigan winter, but the introducers, Wm. 
Borsch & Son, Maplewood, Oregon, tell me 
it is quite winter-hardy. It is a plant of 
infinite possibilities, needing no more ap- 
parently than a light and moisture 
at the roots and perhaps some acidity. 
Considering its close relationship to Kalmia 
I have so far given my plants an acid diet, 
though the literature does not say it is 
needed. 


of each 


have 


soil 


Early Hardy Chrysanthemumus 


KNERALLY speaking hardy Chrysan- 

themums are of little use to us of the 
far North, early frosts killing the buds of 
most kinds before they even show color. 
The ones which normally blossom before 
October first are the only kinds that can 
be depended on year after year. Fortu- 
nately, however, there are a number of vari- 
eties which we who live on the forty-fifth 
degree of latitude or even farther North can 
enjoy. In fact this list is too long to be 
enumerated here, but they may be obtained 
by consulting the following catalogues: Con- 
ard-Pyle Co., West Grove 402, Pennsyl- 
vania; Hill Top Orchards and Nurseries, 
Box 237, Hartford, Michigan; Krider Nur- 
series, Inc., Box F, Middleburg, Indiana; 
Waynesboro Nurseries, Inc., Waynesboro, 
Virginia; Elmer D. Smith & Co., Box B, 
Adrian, Michigan; Charles H. Totty, Box 
15, Madison, New Jersey; Storrs & Harri- 
son Co., Box 580, Painesville, Ohio; Bob- 
bink & Atkins, Rutherford 25, New Jersey; 
Michell’s Seed House, 508 Market St., Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Henry A. Dreer, 163 
Dreer Building, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Wayside Gardens, 70 Mentor Ave., 
Mentor, Ohio; Bristol] Nurseries, Dept. 63, 


Bristol, Connecticut; Lamb Nursery Co., 
BE. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Washington; 


Stumpp & Walter, Dept. F, 
New York City. 


132 Church St., 


Annual Pheasant’s-eyes 


LL annual Pheasant’s-eyes that | 
have grown are showy plants making 

a splash of color in the garden from early 
or Midsummer onward, depending largely 





x y ruffled, ric 
” ly veined. 5 inches acres: 
Jlorious pinks, sear- 
laven- 
mixed. A _ full 
25e-pkt. seeds for 10c 


lets, purples, 
ders, 


tes, 

Copper Rose, Robin Hood(deep crimson), 
Pink Pearl, Evening Star (white), Mauve 
Queen—5 packets of seeds, one 
of each, (value $1.70) for only $1. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog free— 
144 pages, flower and veg- 

etable seeds. Low p 


g ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
3038 «=6Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 





upon the kind chosen and the time of 
planting. Perhaps the best of the lot 


that has been grown here is Adonis alep- 
pica, which I had from Stumpp & Walter 
Co., 132-138 Church St., New York City, 
two or three years ago. In a sunny spot 
it produces a cloud of brilliant crimson 
flowers for a matter of two months or 
more. It is mentioned this early so 
interested gardeners can get the seeds 
early and get them planted during cold 
weather, for it is slow and uneertain 
work to germinate after the weather 
gets warm. 


The Tale of a Wandering Root 


| AM sure that every FLOWER GROWER 

reader will find enjoyment and profit 
in reading a bulletin under the foregoing 
title which reached me recently from the 
Peat Import Corporation, New York 
City. I understand a copy will be sent 
gladly upon request and I urge you to 
get one before Spring planting starts. 
Address as above, Dept. F.G.-12, 155 
John St. 


Chrysanthemum Golden Crown 


ARDENERS who were disappointed 

last year by the double form of 
Chrysanthemum  segetum Yellowstone 
because of’ the large number of single 
flowers it produced will be glad to hear 
about the new variety, Golden Crown, a 
form of C. coronarium, which is said to 
produce 100% doubles. If so, Golden 
Crown will be a valuable addition to our 
list of annual cut flowers. Few of the seed 
catalogues are at hand when these notes 
are written, so I can not say which will 
list this novelty, but Thompson and Mor- 
gan, Ipswich, England, have it and no 
doubt some of our American firms will 
earry it. 


Onion Early Yellow Globe 


QO the home gardener who wants 

Onions throughout the year, may I 
recommend the new Early Yellow Globe, 
an exeellent variety which I had from 
The Livingston Seed Co., 32-36 East 
Spring St., Columbus, Ohio, last year. 
It is not noted for large size, but it has 
the excellent quality, handsome appear- 
ance and good keeping qualities of its 
parent, Ohio Yellow Globe, and it is 
early. Seeds started early indoors and 
transplanted to the garden as soon as 
safe, will mature bulbs ready for use 
when the long-time keepers, like Eb- 
enezer, are gone. 

(Continued on page 160) 





HINKADE 
GARDEN 
ow 7. Qoe xe) 5: 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Power Plow, Cultivator, 
and Lawnmowing Tractor for 
Gardeners, Florists, Nursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Small Farms, Country Estates, 
Suburbanites and Poultrymen. 


Low Prices - Easy Terms 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE Co. 
1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapotis, Atinn. 


Free 
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NEW GARDEN MIRACLE 


Imagine flowers that are bigger, more beautiful and in 
greater profusion than you ever dreamed of. Fancy grow- 
ing 20 bushels of tomatoes or potatoes where only one was 
grown before. 

Now, you too, can grow Super-Exhibition Blooms and 
astounding yields of certain vegetables by the new method 
of growing plants without soil. rf : 

You have read of this most fascinating development in 
the magazines and now it is available to you. 

Garden excitement galore without hard back-breaking 
labor:—no spading, no hoeing, and no weeds 














to pull. Truly an economical and practical 
discovery. Onl 
SPECIAL: We offer sufficient nutrient for one Y 
season, with complete directions how to grow $2.00 
giant crops in small space. > 
Postpaid 
Write Today for Your Supply. 


SHUR-GRO FERTILIZER CORP. 
821-P Locust Street Pittsburgh, Penna. 


VIOLAS—A few of our large collection 


Viola hederacea—charming pink Australian violet. 
— Double Russian—exquisitely fragrant double 





purple 
Viola” Prince of Wales—very 
purple, 
Viola Maggie Mott—Hybrid tufted pansy of soft blue and 
cream. 
One each of the above 4 violas $1.00 postpaid. 
Catalog free, pronouncing over 1000 hardy plant names 


; @ E. 101 Sharp a —— ae 
BOUIN SES 
NURSERI ‘es 


large long-stemmed single 





SUPERIOR GLADS 


If you have not already done so, there is 
still time to write for my 1938 catalogue 
of the newer and better Glads featuring 
many recent novelties See February full 
page Ad. 


GRANT E. MITSCH 
“Gladland” BROWNSVILLE, OREGON 











Make ‘‘MUMS” the glory of 
your garden. Our new book 
tells how. Our long list of 
best varieties is ‘‘POPULAR- 
ITY TESTED” (picked by 
visitors at our ‘‘Mum’’ show). 
Read about our Garden Blue- 
berries, Bush Cherry, May 
Day Tree and new, novel, 
rare hardy perennials and 
shrubs. A postal brings free 
copy and new low prices. 
HILL TOP ORCHARDS & 
NURSERIES 
Box 238, Hartford, Mich. 


SPRING SPECIAL 


We will gladly ship 4 each large gladiolus 
bulbs, correctly labeled, prepaid for $2.00 


©1539 3) > 














BAGDAD HALLOWEEN 
BLUEADMIRAL ee 
OANBERRA Ft es 
COM. KOEHL RED 


PS 
FATA MORGANA SALBAGH'B PINK 
Extra Gratis—2 Jean Du Tallis 
Send for 1938 catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 


Seabrook New Hampshire 














TO GET BETTER RESULTS WITH 


74h 


S ASTERS, MARIGOLDS, 
PETUNIAS, SWEET PEAS 
AND OTHER ANNUALS 


> this amazing, new, measured fertilizer 
CHAR-GRO with a charcoal base that has no 
waste. Scientifically balanced plant food in clean, 
granular, pellet form: At your local dealer, or 
write us today for FREE sample, suf- rrerrenre 
ficient for 25 potted FEE 
plants.Enclosel0cto [tinue 
cover cost of mailing - 
and postage. 









164 John St. 
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1938 Rose Novelties 


(Continued from page 121) 

After working with Climbing Roses for 
several years, the Brownells are putting 
out their first Hybrid ea this season 
under the name of Break 0’ Day. It is 
a vigorous plant with large, double, flesh- 
colored flowers with orange-apricot tints. 
It is claimed to be able to withstand sub- 
zero temperatures, and, while the flowers 
are not especially beautiful, it should be 
valuable in the colder sections. 


In that zone, between Hybrid Tea and 


Polyantha, belongs the Western Rose 
Company’s WHITE AACHEN, a sport of 


the splendid Tea-Polyantha, Gruss an 
Aachen. The plants, in both growth and 
performance, resemble the parent, while 
the yellow buds open to double flowers 
of pure white. This is one of the import- 
ant new Roses of the year. 


In this year’s additions to 


the Poly- 
antha elass are Dr. 


Nicolas’ large-flowered 
SNOWBANK, white, and SMILEs, pink, 
both low-growing varieties, and being 
by-products of Hybrid Tea breeding, re- 
quire fungicide protection to keep their 
foliage good. Of the small-flowered type 
are Dr. Nicolas’ BERNICE with large elus- 
ters of cerise-pink flowers, and De Ruit- 
er’s GLOIRE pU Muni, with heads of 
orange-searlet flowers which hold their 
color better than those of Gloria Mundi 
and others of this color. 


Classed as an Everblooming Climber, 
SUMMER SNOW, a white Tausendschon, 
certainly is an everbloomer, as a plant | 
watched last year bloomed all summer 
and fall and had at least a dozen pure 
white flowers open when zrozen in mid- 
November. But it doesn’t climb, 3 or 4 feet 
seems to be its limit, so I suggest using 
it as a vigorous Polyantha. 


The Brownells have three new Climb- 
ers—ELEGANCE with large double flowers 
of pure yellow, the blooms resembling 
Hybrid Teas and are produced on long 
stems, as are those of GOLDEN ORANGE 
CLIMBER, whose poppy-like flowers are 
in shades of yellow and orange. Named 
for a prominent young lady from Kan- 
Preacy ANN LANDON is also a mix- 
ture of yellow and orange, but quite dif- 


sas, 


ferent in form from Golden Orange 
Climber. All the Brownell Roses have 


good foliage so that the plants are at- 
tractive when not in bloom, a very im- 
portant trait today. 


The Brownells have three novelties 
which they call Creeping or Trailing 


Roses and suggest their use for covering 
banks, ete. They are vigorous and can 
be tied up to supports, but prefer to be 
allowed to wander at will on the ground. 


CoraAL CREEPER opens apricot-orange, 
then changes to pink; Freperick S&S. 


PECK, is deep pink with a yellow center; 
and LirrLE CoMPTON CREEPER is deep 


rose-pink. The first two are semi- 
double, and the last is single. Blooming 


in clusters against their dark shiny fol- 
iage, they present the last word in desir- 
able ground covers, and Highway 
Department officials would do well to 
get acquainted with them. 








“Select Flower Arrangements 


of Moribana and Heikwa” 


An album of 50 exquisite color illustrations 
of Japanese flower arrangements by leading 
contemporary native teachers. Text in Eng- 
lish. Silk brocade covers. 


Price $2.00 postpaid 
Send for Free Booklet of Japanese Flower 


Arrangement “‘Ikebana’’. 


A YAMANAKA & CO. 


680 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 








MARCH GLADIOLUS SPECIAL 
SIX NEW “ARISTOCRATS” 

We will mail PREPAID—1 Large Bulb of BEACON, 
BLAUE SCHONHEIT, VAGABOND PRINCE. 1 
Medium Bulb of REWI FALLU. 1 Small Bulb of 
SHIRLEY TEMPLE and NEW ERA. All will bloom. 
Value $6.00, Our prepaid price $4.00 
Drop us a postal today and receive our new spring 
list of gladiolus. Over 100 varieties listed from one 
of the finest gladiolus gardens in America. 

\ EEKS’ GLADIOLUS GARDENS 
Route 2 Salem, Oregon 











SUPERIOR ORNAMENTALS ©3340," 


Buy direct from America’s greatest grow- 
er—saves you money. Write today for 
big 68 page colorful Catalog, It’s frea 
Describes best Ornamentals, Berries and 
Fruits for menting everywhere, 


¢ Box 24, 
BERLIN 
MARYLAND 










3 MARLIAC 
LILIES 


POST 
$2. oe PAID 


These three popular Hardy Water Lilies will 
fill a pool with white, pink and yellow flowers. 
Very dependable, 
summer. 


blooming throughout the 
This group usually sells at $3.00; our 
9 price only $2.00 for fine blooming- 
size plants. 





GLADIOLUS 


No. 1 Clean, Healthy Bulbs 
50 Bulbs, $1.25; 100 Bulbs, $2.00 


Ten of highest-rated varieties, 


each different in 
cater PICARDY, salmon-apricot; COPPER 
+ MARMORA, lavender-gray; BETTY 
NOTH HALL, orange-pink; Apso | Fat GOLDEN 
DREAM, finest yellow: LOS ANGELES, shrimp- 
pink; FLAMIN SWORD, my red; REAK 
O’DAY, cream and pink; GIANT NYMPH, soft 
pink; WHITE WONDER. At least 5 Bulbs of 
each of the above varieties will be included in 
every collection. 
Order today. 
planting time. 


We'll ship Water Liltes at proper 
The Gladiolus will be mailed at 
once, postpaid, 


Write for FREE Catalog listing Planting Material 
fer Pool and Garden 
RAMAPO WATER 

Box 492-C 
Ae ntesrmeten 


GARDENS 
MAHWAH, N. J. 
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RATE i5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 121%4c per 
word for three or more consecutive insertions using same 
copy. Every advertiser must use three insertions per year 
No one time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 
order for less than $3.00 per month accepted. SH 
WITH ORDER. 











Aquatics 
WATER LILIES and Aquatic Plants for pools and 
aquariums. Also a complete line of fancy Goldfish, Tropi- 
cal Fish, Aquariums, and supplies. Free Catalog. Beldt’s 


Aquarium, St. Louis, Mo. 





TO 


TTI 


Classified Advertising Section 


eneneunpanetentianennnneiony 
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Caladiums 





FANCY LEAVED CALADIUMS. Nature’s loveliest summer 
bedding and foliage plants for house. window box or 
conservatory. Gorgeous colors from white through pink to 
deep scarlet in intermediate shades. Easily grown. 10 
bulbs mixed varieties $1. 10 bring pink or 10 rose $1.00; 


25 for $2. The three collections, 30 bulbs $2.50. 3 finest 
named varieties, labelled, 4 of each $2.00. The 4 superb 


collections, 42 bulbs, only $4.00. All postpaid. No cata- 











Aquatic and Rock Gardens 


TWO BEAUTIFUL PITCHER PLANTS one dollar or 
twelve Winter-green or Cranberry plants or Liatris—Blazing 
Star for one dollar postpaid. Vernon Goldsworthy, Wis- 
consin Rapids, Wisc. 














Begonias 





TUBEROUS BEGONIAS, mixed colors mostly fine doubles. 
Under 1” diameter 75c per doz. 1” to 1%” $1.00. 1%” to 
1%” $1.50, 1%” to $2.00 prepaid. Leslie Woodriff, 
205 S. Inglewood Ave., Inglewood, Calif. 





BEGONIAS— -We specialize in Unusual Varieties including 
Tuerous, Plants shipped in paper pots anywhere in U. S. 
Our new Begonia Booklet contains complete cultural in- 
structions, Leaf illustrations and description of over 200 


varieties. Price 50c¢ postpaid. Green Tree Flower Gar- 

















EXHIBITION DAHLIA ROOTS—reasonable. 
gladly sent on request. William Shinnamon, 
Ave., Midland Park, New Jersey. 


DAHLIA ROOTS AND PLANTS. Send for our bargain 
catalogue. 150 latest varieties. EDWARD’S DAHLIA 
GARDENS, 124 Exchange St., Chicopee, Mass. 


Price _ list 
49 Cross 








HEALTHY ROOTS POSTPAID 
different, unlabeled $1.25. 
labeled $1.00. C, 


—20 large flowering. each 
Pompon 15 each different. un- 
B. Murray, Rt. 1, Fairmont, W. Va. 





DAHLIA BARGAINS: 8 Giants $1.00; 8 Poms $1.00; all 
different; 12 mixed, lost names, $1.00. Three collections 
$2.50. Prepaid. List. Hilkrest Gardens, Takoma Park, 
D>. Cc. 





EXHIBITION DAHLIAS, clumps or single tubers. Send 
for list. Prices are right. Scidmore’s Dahlia Gardens, 





























logue. J. D. Mitchell, Box 3561, Sebring, Fla. Ballston Gps, N. ¥ 
s ” DAHLIA SPECIALS—15 roots, $1.00; All prices reason- 
Cannas able. Catalogue free. Wolfe Dahlia Gardens, Athens. 
Mich. 

STATE INSPECTED—CERTIFIED CANNAS. APRICOT, a - 

KING HUMBERT, PRESIDENT, WYOMING, YELLOW DAHLIA ROOTS, PLANTS & SEED—If you are inter 

KING HUMBERT, 60c dozen; $3.00 hundred, delivered. ested in the highest quality send NOW for our illustrated 

Mexican Everblooming Single Tuberoses 15c clump. Catalogue FREE. _PARRELLA DAHLIA GARDENS, 3380 

S. L. CALFEE, BRUNSWICK, GA. Ely Ave., Bronx, New York. Ai ate 

Chrysanthemums Day Lilies 

CHRYSANTHEMUM PLANTS. Collection of 10 labeled MODERN HYBRID HEMEROCALLIS. Write for price 

Large Exhibition Chrysanthemums, the three Mammoth list or send check for $1.25 for 5 different named Hybrids 

Turners, White, Yellow, Bronze included, $1.000 postpaid. labeled. F.o.b. here. April shipment C.O.D. for postage 

Special garden and pot culture. Mundis’ Gardens, 238 due. GEO. W. HUNTER—GROWER, R #4. Dowagiac 

East Boundary, York, Penna. Mich. 

24 BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES: large type. yellow, white, - 

pink, lavender; others. Field grown labeled plants 30— Delphiniums 

$1.5 65—$2.65. Instructions furnished. 25 _ varieties 

sual type including pompon and button type 25 plants § DELPHINIUM SEED. Carefully selected from choice 

85e 65 65. 6 Varieties largest type Cannas plants eget amed varieti ‘ FLOWER 

gsc. CHAPMAN FLORAL English named varieties. 


GARDEN, Edison, Georgia. 












































lens, 316 W. C S y, Phi i cia 
= : : hew St.. Olney, Philadelphia, Penna. CHRYSANTHEMUMS—Over 200 varieties grown as_ hobby; 
surplus plants sold each spring popular prices. All types, 
H sizes and colors. Request variety list. A. Spivey, 
; Bird Houses Box 574, Montgomery, Ala. 
WREN HOUSE for $1.00. Well constructed, satisfaction Dahli j 
guaranteed; green, rustic or white. Roger Strachota. 2519 las 
N. 48th St., Milwaukee, Wisc. 
= —— —_—— KNOCK OUT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS—‘‘Fan’’ grower 
Blueb ° has few to sell. Royal Auvergne, Tyrus, Dulcinea, Idol, 
uebDerries Eva Hunt, dollar each. 155 others. Catalog. CITY 
FLOWER GARDENS, Kittanning, Pa. 
NEW GIANT varieties should be in every garden. Most 
delightful to grow. Demand is growing. plants are scarce. HONOR ROLL DAHLIA TUBERS—Marsgrace, Pride of 
Grower's prices. Order early. Booklet free. Houston Austinburg, Red Victor, Murphy’s Masterpiece, Miss Bel- 
Orchards, Box K, Hanover, Mass. gium. Send for catalogue. Di sa’s Dahlia Gardens, 
—— ———————— 6 Hillside Place, Springfield, Mass. 
Bulbs MICHIGAN’S FINEST NURSERIES. Broadcasting 
World's finest dahlias at prices you can_ afford to pay. 
FAIRY LILIES (Zephyranthes Rosea). Full size bulbs.  (yiite for catalogue today. Hill Dahlia Nurseries, Battle 
oe — Bloom all summer. Directions given. Post- : : 
aid. oe ce - ~ . “ 
JACOBUS, Box 61 TOWACO Nj | Mts) WILBUR paHLIA ROOTS—36 varieties at 25c per root. 100 





ISMENE CALATHINA 
choice flowering 
FLOWERLAND, 


(Peruvian Daffodil). 
bulb—Fifteen for $1.00 
Springfield, N. J. 


An unusual 
postpaid. 





OUR 1938 SPRING PLANTING GUIDE AND FLOWER 
CATALOG is ready for mailing. Seeds, bulbs, roses, 
hardy plants, unusual novelties—all in gorgeous natural 
colors. FREE. Write Van Bourgondien Bros., Dept. 22, 
Babylon, L. I., N. Y. 


other varieties at equally low prices. Write for price list. 
Valley View Dahlia Garden, 321 Coe St., Tiffin, Ohio. 





SPEEDWAY DAHLIA GARDENS—Finest 
wholesale, Monarch of East, Golden Giant, 
mary’s Beauty, Freckles, Milton Cross. 

Markland, 1259 N. Mount St., 


varieties near 
Ripley, Rose- 
List free. M. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. 





95 OUTSTANDING LARGE VARIETIES—50 pompons and 
miniatures at wholesale to the retail trade. Get our price 
list. Hiles Dahlia Gardens, Foster, Ohio. 





FLOWERING BULBS. Lilies, 
Direct from grower. Low prices, 
R. C. Start, 201 Public Mkt. 


glads, roses, 
postpaid. 
Blidg., 


plants, seed. 
Free catalogue. 
Portland, Oregon. 





CLIVIAS, Amaryllis, 
anthes, etc., 
Our free 


Hymenocallis, Pancratiums, 
all belong to Amaryllis Family, 
catalog is brief, concise, not 
interesting. Tells ‘‘How to Grow Amaryllis.’”’ Also lists 
Callas, Gladiolus, Iris and many others. CECI HOUDY- 
SHEL, Dept. F, La Verne, California. 


Zephry- 
our specialty. 
illustrated but 





TIGRIDIA, this beautiful flower in three bright 


red, yellow, orange—12 flowering size bulbs $1.00, 
bulbs $1.75, 100— 
tions. 


colors: 
12 large 
-$10.00 sent prepaid with planting instruc- 
Quann’s Flower Gardens, Malvern, Pennsylvania. 


10 LARGE NAMED DAHLIAS $1.00. 100 Flowering Glad- 
iolus $1.00. 50 Iris, $1.25; 12 Tigridias, $1.00. POWELL. 
323 Clinton, Jackson, Mich. 








RANUNCULUS ASIATICUS—Milliken’s Giant Superba 
Strain—-Large double flowers this season from all grades of 
bulbs—40 #1 bulbs, or 70 #2 bulbs, or 100 #3 bulbs for 
$1. postpaid. Illustrated catalogue. Planting instruc- 
tions. MILLIKEN NURSERIES, CUCAMONGA, CALI- 
FORNIA. 





ANEMONE CORONARIA—Giant poppylike flowers in blue, 
red, white or lavender mixed. 40 #1 bulbs, or 70 #2 
bulbs, or 100 #3 bulbs for $1. postpaid. Illustrated cata- 
logue—Planting instructions. MILLIKEN NURSERIES— 
CUCAMONGA, CALIFORNIA. 





TUBEROUS ROOTED BEGONIAS—10 bulbs all different 
$1.00 postpaid. Will gow 14 inch plants, with enormous 
flowers—Many different types and colors—TIllustrated cata- 








logue—Planting instructions. MILLIKEN NURSERIES, 
CUCAMONGA, CALIFORNTA. 
Cactus 





CACTUS—15 miniature size or 8 blooming size, all differ- 
ent, all labeled, $1.00 prepaid. These are Cactus, no 


succulents. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs, Fred Clark, Box 
143, Van Horn, Texas. 





COLORADO CACTI are winter hardy. Are species not 
usually listed. Five cents brings catalog and packet of 
seed. Las Animas Floral Co., Las Animas, Colorado. 





CACTUS SUCCULENT JOURNAL. Articles on culture, 
new species, exploration, illustrated pronouncing glossary. 
Recognized authority — years, $1.00 six months. Box 
101, Pasadena, Californi 
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EXTRAORDINARY VALUES in our Free 1938 Catalogue. 
See our ad elsewhere in this issuee GOLDEN RULE 
DAHLIA FARM, Lebanon, Ohio. 





DAHLIA PLANTS—Baerne, Clara Carder, Dulcinea 50c 


each. Blue River, WHaslerova, Royal Robe 75c_ each. 
Royal Purchase, Opal, Zanthic $1. each. Several 
Foreign and 1938 Introductions. Prices Right. List on 
request. HANNA DAHLIA GARDENS. 84 Edsall Ave., 
Palisades Park, N. J. 





DAHLIAS—-ROOTS AND PLANTS. Prices reasonable. 
Free list, containing a very special offer. Forest View 
Gardens, Fairmont, W. Va., Route 3. 


EXHIBITION DAHLIAS, nega 
Plants of the Latest America 
Write for Free Catalog. MUNDY’S 
Coldwater, Mich. 


DAHLIAS: Five wonderful dahlias, all 
Avalon, Jersey’s Beauty, Warner, Elite Glory, Jane Cowl, 
for only $1.00, sent prepaid. Catalog free. EMMONS’ 
DAHLIA GARDENS, R7, Box 1534, Battle Creek, Mich. 


EUROPEAN DAHLIA NOVELTIES, the latest introduc- 
tions from all parts of the world together with the prize 
winning Dutch champions and old favorites, more than 
675 varieties. Ask for free illustrated catalogue. DE RUY- 
TER _— SPECIAL DAHLIA GROWERS, O6cgstgeest, 
Holland. 





Values, Roots and 
Foreign varieties. 


nd 
GARDENS, Dept. F. 





different colors; 








16@ DAHLIA BARGAINS: Including ‘‘Commodore’’ ‘‘Jane 
Cowl” “W.H.T.”” “Jersey's Beauty’ ‘‘Avalon’’ 10c each, 
“White Wonder’ “*Prince of Persia’’ ‘“‘Monmouth Cham- 
pion’ “Pot of Gold’ ‘‘Nanaquaket’’ 25c each. Free 
Catalogue. BEST-EVER GARDENS, DEPT. F. 830 PINE- 
WOOD AVE., SCHENECTADY, : A 


DAHLIA ROOTS and Plants 50c and $1.00. 
and Foreign Varieties. List. Walter Ostrander, 
St., Kingston, N. Y. 


GIANT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS—Sunrays, Ripley. Souv- 
enir, Grand Master, Dahl. Free Catalog 150 Best Var- 
ieties, priced low. Gruebels Gardens, Derry, Pa. 


DAHLIAS. Greatest bargains in roots and plants. Special 
low priced collections. Price list free. Selinger’s Dahlia 
Gardens, 684 Capital Ave., S. W., Battle Creek, Michigan. 


THOUSANDS OF FIELD GROWN DAHLIA ROOTS, 
Honor Roll Varieties. Send Hed our price list, Fern Hill* 
Dahlia Gardens, Loveland, 


SPECIAL BARGAIN—and three Free Bulbs; Collection 10 
beautiful new imported miniatures—$2.00—and 3 new var- 
ieties FREE. (Easily worth $15.00) International Dahlia 
Gardens, Fox Lake, Wis. 





American 
28 Oak 














Liberal package—50c. 
LAND, Springfield, N. J. 


MASSIVE AND GORGEOUS florets, indescribable colors 
including white. Mixed ‘‘Extravaganza’’ package, $1.00; 
3 for $2.00. Briolumbia Delphiniums, 2221 Fernwood 
Road, Victoria, British Columbia, Canada. 








DEAR DELPHINIUM FRIENDS: Have you ordered your 
supply of Hoodacres Young Seedlings for spring planting? 
You know they are from our finest stock and will bloom 


beautifully this season, Ready in April and May. If vou 
haven’t the illustrated catalog, request it. You_ might 
want some more seeds or other things. Chas. F. Barber, 


Troutdale, Oregon. 





DELPHINIUM ARISTOCRATS: SEED from R. H. S 











Award of Merit varieties only. BLUE SPIRE, LADY 
HOLT, LADY ELEANOR, etc., Per Package, Named 
$1.00; mixed, 75c. M. Hibberson, 853 Byng St.. Victoria. 
Canada. ewe 
Evergreens 

RARE, HARDY AZALEAS, Rhododendrons, Evergreens, 
Flowering Trees, Magnolias, Purple Beeches, Pink Dog 
woods, 1 to 75c each. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, 
Penna. 





SCOTCH PINE, Five year transplants, 
10 for $3.00, express F.0.B. Geneva. 
trees. Specialty evergreen catalogue. 
SERY, Geneva, Ohio. 


18-20 inch. Special 
Wonderfully sturdy 
RANSOM NUR 








Flowering Trees 





GROW WHITE DOGWOODS FROM SEED. Flowering 
trees may be grown in a few years in your garden. In 
structions and trial package 10c. 1 Ib. package $1. GOD 
FREY GARDEN SHOP, FAIRFIELD, CONN. 











Fruits and Berries 





FRUIT TREES AND BERRY PLANTS. We offer one of 
the most complete listings of new and tested improved 
varieties of fruits and berries available. Millions of triple 
inspected, hardy, well-rooted, thrifty trees and plants, 
grown under ideal soil and climatic conditions, backed by 
50 years’ production experience, Fruit and berry growing 
are among the Nation’s best paying crops. It pays to 
plant Bountiful Ridge Grown trees and plants. Proved 
best by test. Write for 1938 complete catalog. BOUNTI- 
FUL RIDGE NURSERIES, Dept. 15. Princess Anne, Md. 


. Gladiolus 


ONE HUNDRED TWENTY-FIVE special mixed selected 
blooming size gladiolus bulbs one dollar postpaid. 1000 
mixed Gladiolus bulblets one dollar. Twelve Liatris 
Blazing Star or three Pitcher plants one dollar. Vernon 
Goldsworthy, Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc. 

















THE GLADIOLUS FANCIER’S GUIDEBOOK FOR 1938. 
Copyrighted. Up to the minute information on current 
prize winners throughout the world. Collected authorita 
tive information on various formulas for disease and thrips 
prevention. Culture for prize blooms. Flower arrangement. 
Gladiolus Societies. Various symposium ratings. Importa- 
tion. Blooming dates. Size florets in inches. number 
open, total buds, etc. Copy on request. HERBERT 0. 
EVANS, Bedford, Ohio. 





100 MEDIUM SIZE Gladiolus bulbs, in 40 gorgeous colors, 
or, 6 Large Flowering Dahlias $1.00 postpaid. Write for 
our many bargain lists. Taylor Gardens, 165A West St., 
Ware, Mass. 


WORLD’S BEST GLADS, Rewii Fallu, Black Opal, Shir- 
ley Temple, New Era, Joseph Haydn, Euides, Tasman. etc. 
Price list freee KENNETH M. WEALE, READING, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 








FOR THIS MONTH we offer 100 #1 and 2 sized Gladiolus 
in fine mixture of named varieties for only $1.50. Only 
A a has customer at this price. FLOWERLAND, Spring- 
field, N. J. 





“GLAD GOSSIP’’. Seventh Edition. Dime booklet worth 


dollars. More pleasure and profit from Glads. Tells how 
to “Lick the Thrips’’. Price ten cents. J, D. Long, 
Boulder, Colorado, 
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INTRODUCING “OREGON ROSE’’. Picardy seedling. 
It’s a Honey! Catalog FREE. 300 varieties described, 
reasonably priced. Fifty beautifully colored varieties, 
vigorous blooming size bulbs, mixed, $1.00. Postpaid. 
PAUL BRANDON, Route One, Bend, Oregon. 





LET’S GET ACQUAINTED. We want you to know the 
quality of the bulbs we grow-so-we are offering you 10 
bulbs each of ten of the finest large exhibition varieties, 
100 bulbs in all. Many different colors. In this col- 
lection, Betty Nuthall, Picardy, Minuet, Mother Machree, 
Early Dawn, Loyalty, Yvonne, and others. A real fine 
collection sent prepaid anywhere in U. S. for $3.00. Our 
guarantee—if you are not satisfied will refund your money. 
We have a new price list of other varieties—a post card 
will bring it to you. Send at once. The above collection 
is limited. ARROW-HEAD GLADIOLUS FARM, Mer 
rimac, Mass. 





100 SPLENDID BLOOMING BULBS of Picardy, the 
world’s best glad for $1.00 postpaid. Also a 50c bulb 
of a new variety free for early orders. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Write for catalog. Gelser Bros., Box F, 
Dalton, N. Y 

YOU WANT BETTER GLADIOLUS than your neighbor, 
plant Cromwell’s Blue Ribbon Bulbs. List free. Crom 
well Gladiolus Gardens, Route #1, Salem, Ohio. 


100 BLOOMING SIZE PICARDY, or 40 Picardy: 10 each 
6 others, labeled, postpaid, $1.00. List. C. H. Smith, 
Faribault, Minn. 








Insecticides 





WRITE FOR FREE literature on Glad thrip control in 
storage and during the growing season. Also information 
on Rose pests, Cyclamen mite on Delphinium, Dahlia leaf 
hoppers, etc. 8-oz Home Garden Size can of spray makes 
12 to 24 gals. $1.00 postpaid. THE ROTOTOX COM- 
PANY, 8121 Yale St., East Williston. _ N. Y. 


Lawn Seeds 


BLUE GRASS LAWN SEED from the ‘Heart of the 
Bluegrass Region’’ makes a _ beautiful thick evergreen 
lawn, We have satisfied our customers for years. Use 
these low prices—NOW 10 pounds $2.00, 50—$8.00, 100— 
ae .00. Walnut Lawn Farm, Route 2F, Lexington, Ky. 























Peonies 


TREE PEONIES—26 finest named Japanese and European 
varieties, blooming size shrubs. Herbaceous Peonies, 150 
best varieties Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Pa 








Plants 


JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS. Exquisite orchid cor 
sage blossoms. Easily grown. $1. e each. Lelian Ben 
ner, 138 W. Broadway, Anaheim, California 








“BETTY CO-ED” Gladiolus. The Glad with ‘‘that school 
girl complexion”’ Exquisite. FLOWER GROWER Spe 
cial: 9 No. 4 blooming bulbs 15 cents, prepaid. Cata 
logue free. J. D. Long, Boulder, Colorado. 





100 LARGE GLADIOLI BULBS, choice ten each of any 
ten of the following, or six each of all named, all labeled, 
$2.00 postpaid: Picardy, Nuthall, Crimson Glow, Golden 
Dream, Giant Nymph, Orange Queen. Wanskah. Long 
fellow, Carmen, Sylvia, Los Angeles, Sisson, Phipps, Pen 
dleton, Bagdad, Mammoth White, Ave Maria, Dr. Bennett, 
Satisfaction guaranteed. PLENOCRATIC FARMS, CHES 
TERTON, INDIANA. 





DISTINCTIVE GLADS—Sena for our list of outstanding 
varieties. Healthy, vigorous bulbs at moderate prices 
We guarantee satisfaction. Everett A. Quackenbush, New 
Cumberland, Penna 





GLADIOLUS—The world’s finest, reds, blues, orchids, 
yellows and many other colors, a regular rainbow for 
your garden. 100 flowering size bulbs, labeled and_pre- 
paid $2.65. 50 bulbs $1.45. Descriptive list free. HAW- 
THORN FLOWER GARDENS, GREEN BAY, WISC. 





HOUSE OF DAVID prize-winning Gladioli—Top Variety 
bulbs at bargain prices—Winner 1937 Perpetual Challenge 
Trophy—Highest Award American Gladiolus Society. Write 
for descriptive folder or send $1 for Mixed Trial Collection 
40 large bulbs delivered Postpaid. HOUSE OF DAVID 
GREENHOUSES, ST. JOSEPH, MICHIGAN. 





150 BLOOMING SIZE or 350 small, mixed $1.00. Satis 
faction guaranteed. Clair Phillips, Grand Rapids, Minne- 
sota. 





50 LARGE OR 75 MEDIUM GLAD BULBS $1.00. In 
cludes at least 25 finest varieties. All colors. High 
crowned, young bulbs. Order from ad or write for list. 
Bennett Flower Gardens, Hagerman, Idaho. 








GOOD CLEAN GLADIOLUS; mixed colors; 100 bulbs 
Size 3—$1.50. 100 bulbs Size 2—$2.50. 100 bulbs Size 1— 
$3.50. HARDERT GARDENS, 2712 Hoover Ave., Dayton, 
Ohio. 





CHOICEST HARDY PLANTS! FINEST EXHIBITION 
GLADIOLUS BULBS. Also other interesting items from a 
collector’s garden. Free list Desk B. Elmwood Terrace 
Gardens, Bennington, Vermont. 





GLADIOLI—Cut-flower mixed $2.00 per 100, 10 each 10 
named varieties, $3.00. Many other attractive offers. 
Catalogue on request. BEVERLY GARDENS, HEMP 
STEAD, N. Y. 





GLADIOLUS—Special advertising offer. 12 choice var- 
ieties including Alabatros, Frank McCoy, Mildred Touise, 
Mother Machree, Picardy, Pelegrina, Wasaga, etc., giving 
vou every color .found in gladiolus: Tabeled separately. 
large bulbs, over 1 inch. 3 each (36 bulbs) $1.00; 10 
each (120 bulbs) $3.00. Postpaid list free. KELLER 
GARDENS, Grafton, West Virginia. 





GLADIOLUS. 10 Large each variety. 100 bulbs $4.00; 
Commander Koehl, Mary Elizabeth. Orange Princess, Ama 
dor, King Arthur, Pelegrina, Bagdad, Debonair, Sonatine, 
Waratah. Your choice five yaricties.. ie each $2.50. 10 
Picardy Free. Postpaid. W. T. HEELER, Route 3, 
PETALUMA, CALIF. 





GLADIOLUS for the connoisseur or collector. Special list 
including such rare varieties as Louis Hemon. Tinamba, 
Blue Beauty, Blue Lady, Jalna, Vagabond Prince, Shirley 
Temple, Green Light, Silver Comet, Grafin Livia Chotek, 
Meerschaum, Yukon, free. Send $10.00 for my Trial Gar- 
den Collection and enjoy new thrills in your garden—20 
bulbs none alike labeled prepaid. GEO. W. HUNTER— 
GROWER, R #4, Dowagiac, Mich. 





LEARN HOW TO GET new varieties FREE on early 
orders. Best Varieties. Lowest prices. WESTMORELAND 
GARDENS, 7014 S. E. 20th Ave., Portland, Oregon. 





GLADIOLUS: Maid of Orleans, white; Wasaga, buff; Ave 
Maria, blue: F. McCoy, pink. 5 large bulbs each, any 
two varieties, 10 bulbs, 30c, 4 varieties, 20 bulbs, 50c 
Prepaid. Send for complete list of newer varieties... WARE 
VALLEY GARDENS, WARE, MASS. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS That Bloom. Best tried out varieties 
at low prices. List of 150 varieties. HEBRON HEIGHTS 
GARDENS, Hebronville, Mass. 











Hemerocallis 





Perennials 


JAPANESE IR1IS—Six beautiful colors $1. Five DORONI 
CUMS—yvyellow May flowering—$1l. Prepaid! ‘‘Desire-to 
know-you”’ specials. Catalog free.' R. H. JONES, Peru, 
Ind 





" Soil- less Gusdesion 





GROW BUMPER CROPS of vegetables and flowers in 
small space without soil. Season's supply, directions 
$2.00. Booklet—25e. SHURGRO FERTILIZER CORP 
821-A Locust, Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Use QUIK-GRO to grow house plants and seedlings in 
water or sand. For $1.00 you get enough for a season's 
use, with full directions. DAGMAR PLANT INDUS- 
TRIES, 1123 Broadway, New York — City 


Special Offers 


SIG-ITE keeps cut flowers fresh. Increases perfume 
Matures latent bulbs. Package 25c. SIG-ITE, P. O 
Box 294, Philadelphia, Pa. 








FOUR PACKETS SEEDS: Calendula, Marigold, Nastur 
tium, Verbena. Each a recent ‘‘All-American Selection’’. 
ge 25c. Catalog FREE. ELDER, Box 195, Ocean- 
side, Calif. ~ 





DREER’S “100TH ANNIVERSARY” GARDEN BOOK— 
free. A_ helpful guide and complete catalog of Seeds, 
Plants, Bulos. HENRY A. DREER, 175 Dreer Bidg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





DECORATIVE RAINBOW INDIAN CORN. Beautiful 
colored selected seed of this popular easy growing corn. 
Liberal package 35c—Four for $1.00 Postpaid. FLOWER 
LAND, Springfield, N. J. 





FREE Sample flower seeds with complete list offering 
latest novelties Large liberal pac kages only 7c each. 
Santos, 386 Garson Ave., Rochester, Ze 





ROCK GARDEN AND BORDER SEEDS. 60 excellent, 
dependable varieties. All packets 10c 14 years a rock 
gardener. Walter Timmerman, 2017 Freeman Ave., Kansas 
City, Kansas. 





RIVERSIDE FARM SEEDS, Bulbs, Plants, Selected vari 
eties for the Garden. New Phlox, Iris. Gladiolus. Send 
for Catalog. C. H. Brewer, Rahway, N. J. 


DELPHINUM & JAPANESE IRIS. New Mammoth Flow- 
ered strains Beautiful colors and combinations Large 
ot $1. Sample 25c. Roseholme Gardens, Brunswick, 
aine 








ILLUSTRATED BOOK OF FLOWERS - FREE- seautiful 
new Phlox, Gladiolus, Dahlias. Lilies, Cannas, Japanese 
Iris, Gayfeathers, etc. HOWARD GILLET, Box F, New 
Lebanon, N. 





SEDUMS for the dry stone wall. Send for free catalogue 
listing rock plants, hardy phlox, etc. ANDREWS ROCK 
MONT NURSERY, BOU LDE R, " COLORADO 








100 GEM AND 200 FAIRFAX STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
$2.00—100 Asparagus $1.00—12 Fine Grapes—2 Caco, 2 
Niagara, 2 Moores Early, 6 Concord, 2 yrs. $1.00—8 Plums 
2 Waneta, 2 Sapa, 2 Terry, 2 Apricot Plums, four ft. 
$2.00—4 Compass Cherries four ft. $1.00—8 Chinese E!ms, 
five ft. $1.00—20 Spirea Van Houttei, 18 inches $1.00— 
25 Privet or Japanese Barberry $1.00—10 Red bush honey 
suckle $1.00—4 Everblooming two year roses—Talisman, 
Sunburst, Radiance, Willowmere $1.00—60 Gladiolus, 
blooming size, six best colors $1.00—3 Bittersweet 50c— 
5 Pink cushion Mums $1.00—Prepaid. Order from this 
ad. Checks accepted. Catalog Free Welch Nursery, 
Shenandoah, Towa. 





FOR YOUR GARDEN—Ornaments that are quaint and 
charming. Old-time straw skep beehives. Photos on re- 
quest. G. Korn,. Berrien Springs, Mich, 





FIFTY FIRST SIZE GLADS, $1; fifteen sorts cutting 
perennials, $1; eleven sorts rock perennials, $1: thirteen 
sorts novelty flower seeds, $1; all for $3.50: postpaid. 
Heiser Nursery, Hamilton, Ohio 





Wild Flowers 








10 GOOD VARIETIES, covering season’s bloom $1.75 
labeled—postpaid. Three each (30 plants) $4.00. Also 
Lycoris squamigera $1—three $2.25. Dwarf Irises 5 
varieties 20, $1.00. Howard Gardens, Republic, Missouri. 


UNUSUAL WILD flower catalog, 10c, deductible first 
order. Enjoy a different garden. Hardy native, ferns, 
rock garden items, postpaid. Henderson’s Botanical Gar- 
dens, Greensburg, Indiana. 





HEMEROCALLIS LILIES—10 two year roots $1.50, post- 
paid, fresh dug. Shading from deep orange to pale lemon, 
some striped, crinkled, all fragrant. LAWRENCE NUR- 
SERY, ELMHURST, ILL. 
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BLUEBELLS (Mertensia). Columbine, Dutchman’s Breeches. 
Greek Valerian, Spiderwort, Dog’s-tooth Violet and many 
oa. : Doz. $1.00. MRS. GEO. HORTON, Curryville, 
Missouri. 


YOUR GARDEN 


this coming summer 
CAN HAVE 


100 GLADIOLUS ARISTOCRATS 


blooming in it for $3.00 
prepaid. 

100 Large Bulbs (1” up) 
— 50 varieties — 
Light to darkest shades, 
all up to date with many 
foreign exhibition ones in- 
cluded ; early to late 
varieties to lengthen the 
flowering season. These 
bulbs will not be labeled 

as to variety. 
These bulbs would cost 
over $10.00 if purchased 
separately labeled from 
our retail list. 
Free with this offer:—2 
bulbs of The World’s 
Largest Glad—The New 
Zealand variety TAKINA. 
A post ecard will bring 
you our illustrated cata- 
logue describing over 300 
of the better gladiolus at 
surprising prices. 


FLYING CLOUD FARMS, INC. 
Bancroft Winsor 
New Bedford, Mass 





Acushnet 












2410 La Rosa Drive 
Dept. F El Monte, California 


e RAISE GEOGRAPHICAL 
TURTLES 


Millions sold at World’s Fair 
alone. Easy to start. 3 ADULT 
MALACOCLEMMYS BREEDERS for $3.00 with 
complete breeding instructions included. Order 
today before next laying 

LESTER MORRISON 
522 E. Mobile St. Florence, Alabama 


Dwarf Rock Garden Asters 


Hardy dwarf Hybrids—most valuable addition to rock 
garden in years. Dazzling mounds of color in late sum- 
mer. 4 named sorts $1.00; 10 for $2.00 postpaid. 
Also—1 each — Aipinus, Kumleinii, Mauve Cushion, 
ndifolia, $1 
= for tg slant. a seed catalog Usting over 1000 
hardy plants—it pronounces names. 


E. 101 Sharp Ave., Room 233 


foamoncrst 
EGLADIOLUS 


100 BULBS SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY 
PREPAID COLLECTION 


10 bulbs each of 10 leading, named and labeled varieties, 
which will make you a nice collection of 100 bulbs. 

Large size chats .. . $3.00 Medium size.......$2.00 
es ere $1.00 

The varieties in this collection are carefully chosen to 
cover a beautiful range of color 


TWO OUTSTANDING NEW VARIETIES 


SHIRLEY TEMPLE (Pruitt) A Glad that is different 
in the coler range of ‘“‘Gladland.”” A light cream with a 
darker Cream throat. Florets are 6 inches and over in 
width, with 6 to 7 wide open at one time, Nicely ruffled 
with remarkable substance and waxy sheen. It has won 
outstanding recognition wherever it has been shown. 

Prices per Large Medium Small Bulblets 

Each bulb $3.75 $2.50 $1.00 50c; 10 for $4.00 


NEW ERA (Ellis-Majiski) Exquisite eosine-pink, blended 
with LaFrance pink, with soft cream throat and white 
midribs. One feature of this stunningly beautiful variety 
is the intense and uniform frilling at the extreme edge of 
the petals. This is undoubtedly one of the most beautiful 
pinks ever introduced and no Glad fan can afford to be 
without it. A pink that is pink. 

Prices per Large Medium Small Bulbl 

Each bulb $3.50 $2.50 $1.50 250; 10 - $2.00 


Write for our new complete price List. 


G. A. SHAW & SONS 
P.0. BOX 476-B GRANTS PASS, OREGON 


Surprise packet mixed cactus 25¢ 
with culture directions and my 
illustrated list of 600 kinds. 5 
packets all different $1.00 

R. W. KELLY 
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Announcing 
THE NEW IMPROVED | 


COLVIN 






















SUB-SURFACE Guarantees 
Luxurian 
IRRIGATOR ane 
rees 
or flowers 
New features for greater effi- shrubs 
clency! Adjustable water con- lawns 


trol to regulate flow from 

small trickle to full force— 

nickle-plated head and 
to prevent / 


Fits any stand- 
ard hose coup- 





copper shaft ling. Over-all 
rust—steel shaft point to length is 36”. 
resist wear from long | Sturdily-built of 
service. The 1938 COL- the best materials 
VIN is truly the proved, / for long usage. 
complete answer to the 


irrigation problem. 
Connects to garden 
hose, operates on any 
water pressure and 


Three Models 


Junior 2.50 
Delivers 3 gals. of 


delivers an abund- J 

ance of life-giving water per minute 
moisture directly Standard ......... $3.25 
to roots of trees, Delivers 4 gals. of water 
flowers, shrubs er minute 

and lawns. Give ommercial ........ $4.25 


Delivers 10 gals. of water 
per minute 


your garden a 
Springtime 
freshness 


throughout Sold through leading hard- 


the entire ware, seed and department 
season this stores. If your dealer does 
easy way. not have it in stock, send 


check or money order direct 
to us today along with 
dealer’s name and we will 
promptly send you_ the 
COLVIN IRRIGATOR post- 
paid. 


THE COLVIN CO. 
28 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 











60th Anniversary Specials 


15 Native Ladyslippers ........... $3.00 
5 Cypripedium acaule 
5 Cypripedium pubescens 
5 Cypripedium spectabile 


10 Maidenhair Fern .............. 1.40 
10 Ebony Spleenwort ............. 1.40 
reer 1.40 
1D VOHOW TOOUPINY 20. ccccccccsces -90 
1G SHOOTING SIOF 2.n0ccccccceaccees 2.00 


Postage Prepaid 
1938 Catalog on request 
Gillett Fern and Flower Farm, Inc. 
Dept. F Southwick, Mass. 














If you want BETTER PANSIES 
than your neighbors, plant 


THE OREGON GIANTS 


You will have immense blooms of 
wonderful coloring, heavy texture, 


and long stems. 
mixed..... $1.00 


600 Seeds, 
Trial pkt., 175 seeds.. .35 
and Sugges- 


(Cultural Directions 
tions for Marketing Pansy Plants 
on Request) 


Canby, 





MRS. MERTON G. ELLIS Oregon 





Out-of-the-Ordinary 


(Continued from page 156) 


Zinnia Navajo 


HE most unusual and perhaps the 

most satisfying annual that I grew 
last year was Zinnia Navajo which I had 
from W. Atlee Burpee Co., 301 Burpee 
Bldg., Philadelphia. It is true that 
some of the plants produce quite worth- 
less single or semi-double flowers, but 
the fully double ones of the better shades, 
all with the tips of the petals in a con- 
trasting white, or shades of creamy 
white or very pale yellow, are the most 
striking eut flowers I have ever seen. 
The plants grow about eighteen inches 
high and produce an incredible number 
of flowers on quite long stems. The 
ground color of this strain ineludes most 


of the shades common to present-day 
Zinnias. 


Lavendula Twickle Purple 


ELEBRATING a century of service 

to American gardeners, Henry A. 
Dreer, 196 Dreer Building, Philadelphia, 
is offering an unusually interesting lot 
of novelties, of which the new Lavender 
Twickle Purple is a brilliant example. 
Among its other good points, its remark- 
ably free flowering habit and dark color 
(the darkest of all Lavenders to date it 
is said) may be mentioned. 


C. W. Woop 





GROW PLANTS 
WITH CHEMICAL SOLUTIONS 


Sand Culture, a practical method for ev ery gar- 
dener to grow plants without soil. Use sand in 
wooden flats and Garden Chemicals to grow su- 
perior plants and seedlings in one-third less 
time. Eliminate soil-borne diseases. Formula 
developed by New Jersey State Agricultural Col- 
lege. Garden Chemicals to make 25 gal. Cul- 
ture Solution $1.00 postpaid. Illustrated booklet 
gives complete directions for use. 


THE GARDEN CHEMICAL CO. 


Cedar Ave., Livingston New Jersey 














Richglad Garden 





prices. 











Richmond, Virginia 





A Postcard will bring our 16 
page illustrated catalog which 
lists many new introductions as 
well as the finest standard varie- 
ties and choice collections at low 


3126 Woodrow Avenue 








illustrations of new and popular plants 
and flowers for your garden. 
today. 





Colors 
liancy; 


thrilling in 


Lawsoniana 
Blue and mauve. 


Double; pure white. 


Rich red. 
New Booklet 


mailed on request. 
ask for Booklet F. 


bril- 
flowers entrancing 
in beauty and form borne 
from June to September. 


Duchess of Edinburgh 
Mme. Edouard Andre 





with brief history of Cle- 
matis describing and pic- 
turing many new varieties 
Please 


James I. George & Son 





FAIRPORT, NEW YORK 


Pla’ y Catulos F REE: Oy 


ah} 
Send at once for this large attractive 
plant, seed and bulb catalog contain- 
ing over a hundred beautiful color 


Send £ 


GEO. H. MELLEN CO. 
Box F Springfield, Ohio 





“LILIES for SPRING PLANTING | 


Hardy Lilies can be safely planted in the early 
Spring iad will bloom in the summer. 


Our Catalogue contains a list of 39 varieties all 
suitable for Spring planting. 


{ LILY SEEDS—We offer seeds of 37 varieties 
; with cultural directions, Many of them easily grown. 
| 
| 


LILIES of UNUSUAL TYPES 


AFRICAN LILY—Amorphophailus riveri. 
bulbs. Each $1.50 


FAIRY LILIES—Zephryanthes pink or white. 
Doz. $1.50 


JACOBIAN LILY—(Sprekelia) Amaryilis formo- 
| gissima. Large bulbs. Four for $1.00 
| eV LILY—Vallota purpurea. Each 
$!. 


| NOVELTIES for 1938 


All the 


Large 


best novelties from Europe and Ameri- 




















can Gardens. Ask for our 96 page illustrated 
catalogue 
“CONSIDER THE LILIES” 
This interesting book describing over 100 vari- 
eties with 67 color plates. Post free $2.00. 
W. E. MARSHALL & CO., INC. 
Seedsmen 
| 154 W. 23rd St. New York 
| — 
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EXETER 


Wild Flower Gardens 


COLLECTION C. 
Native Ladyslippers | 


5 Cypripedium acaule. Pink Mocca- 
MM 6.4 0o0nnc0e eebecccnacaK. 


5.Cypripedium pubescens. Yellow 
RSPR rece an’ me 
5 Cypripedium — spectabile Showy 
MIN 5.6 0d sororea bated en ccna f 
15 Ladyslippers ............ Worth... .$3.75 


This Collection for $3.00 
Send Now for Illustrated 
Catalogue 





ISAAC LANGLEY WILLIAMS 


Newmarket Road 
New HampsHire 








EXETER 




















WATER LILIES 


Guaranteed to Bloom 





No garden is complete without the beauty and fra- 


grance of a Water 
flowers to grow; 


SPECIAL BOOKLET—‘‘How To Build a_ Pool.”’ 

building is made easy with this complete booklet. 

struction details show how to proceed. Price 10c. 
Send Today for NEW CATALOG 


Profusely illustrated in natural colors. Catalog 


F R & iz tains —_—— you 


want to 
Canada I5¢ 





Everything for the Water i~ 
8315 Brookside Ave. 


ily Pool. Water Lilies are easiest of 
; no weeding —no watering—no hoeing. 
Certain to prove a delight for the whole family. 


Pool 
Con 


con- 
will 


now about a 
Water Garden. Write today! 


8323 Rainbow Terrace 


SADDLE RIVER, N.J. © INDEPENDENCE, O. 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 


MEDIOCRE AND Yotdeous Gaucn’s 


It can be lack of just one food element 
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ALL BUT 
IRON 












ALL BUT 
NITROGEN 


ALL BUT 
COPPER 


ALL BUT 
BORON 








@ Imagine that the twelve aster 
plants above are twelve complete 
gardens. Then you’ll see why 
some home gardeners always 
achieve lovely results—while 
others are disappointed. 

The conditions of sunlight, air, 
water, temperature, and soil under 
which these asters grew were iden- 
tical. Yet one plant grew big and 
sturdy, blossomed far more beau- 
tifully than any of the others. 

A slight difference in diet was 
responsible. Each failing plant 
lacked just one of the food ele- 
ments every growing thing needs 


VIG 


A PROOUCT 
OF SWIFT 





from soil. Which proves that par- 
tial failure is risked if you neglect 
to feed even one needed element. 

That’s why so many of the best 
home gardeners use VIGORO, the 
complete plant food that supplies all 
eleven needed elements in scientifi- 
cally balanced proportions. Vigoro 
almost guarantees garden beauty! 

Feeding with Vigoro is the 
easiest way to get a weed-free 
lawn. Vigoro encourages deep root 
growth and thick top growth that 
tend to choke out weeds. 

Lawns, flowers, shrubs, trees, 
vegetables—Vigoro supplies them 
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se 
ALL BUT 
MAGNESIUM 


ALL BUT 
CALCIUM 











all with the complete diet they 
need. It’s pleasant to use, too— 
safe, odorless, and economical. 
Order Vigoro now, from your gar- 
den supply dealer! 


SUPPLIES ALL THE FOOD 
ELEMENTS NEEDED FROM SOIL 





FLOWER GROWER, APRIL, 1938 
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